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vermment has remained 
sss of conflicting pulls. On the one hand there 
the German divisions in Italy, too strong to 
ejected or disarmed by the Marshal’s ill- 
nipped forces; there are the threats from 
in—stoppage of coal supplies, enslavement of 
250,000 Italian troops isolated in the Balkans, 
sals by. air attack; and (potent factor) 
is the ‘* soldier’s honour ” of the Marshal, 
ich precludes surrender until it can be demon- 
ated for the benefit of historians that no other 
¢ was militarily feasible. Indeed, the phrase 
nconditional surrender’’ has been a misfor- 
; “honourable capitulation,” which means 
fact the same thing, and which has also been 
bd by the Allies, sounds very different to military 
. On the other hand, urging Marshal Badoglio 
k a speedy armistice, are the growing menace 
General Eisenhower’s armies, now assaulting 
last remnant of Sicily, and the rising temper 
the Italian proletariat, whose disappointment 
i anger if they aré cheated of the speedy peace 
shadowed by the Duce’s fall, will clearly 
eaten to sweep away King, Marshal, and, with 
im, the whole feudal structure of rank, privilege, 
, Business and agrarian landlordism which the 
Palace revolution ’’ was designed to preserve. 

n these circumstances Badoglio’s natural in- 
hct has been to play for time. His hope is 
the Allies, either because they will count 
cost of a lengthy campaign waged from Messina 
the Brenner or from reluctance to face the 
sible revolutionary consequences of over- 
wwing monarchist capitalism in Italy, will in 
end be prepared to concede him favourable 
mistice terms—providing, perhaps, for the 
trality of Italy, without Allied military occupa- 
n. He may even hope either that Sicily will 
porarily exhaust the Allies’ effort, or that 
trgence of views between London and Wash- 
on will give him a breathing space in which, 
h a little more German aid, the Italian army 
h be rallied for prolongation ‘of hostilities after 
nation’s sense of liberation from Fascism and 
Duce’s war has cooled off. The result is that 
day Badoglio is playing on Allied fears of revo- 
ion in Italy in his propaganda, while the 


British and American wireless offensive is using 
exactly the same argument to induce Badoglio to 
capitulate before the situation in Italy is out of hand. 

Now time is the one thing which the Allies 
cannot afford to give Badoglio. If it is to be 
exploited successfully in step with the Russian 
victories crowded by the capture of Orel and the 
bombing of Hamburg and Ploesti, the situation 
created by the collapse of Fascism must be exploited 
quickly. On the purely military side no grounds 
exist for complaining of lack of speed. General 
Alexander has organised his offensive against 
the formidable Etna line with remarkable 
celerity. But it is not within the capacity 
of soldiers to make revolutions serve the ends of 
strategy. This is the responsibility of the Allied 
Heads of State. Can it be said that the Presjdent 
and Premier, with the aid of the political warfare 
machines under their control, have done ail that 
could be done to grasp the opportunity? Mr. 
Churchill has been content to threaten Italy with 
fire and sword from end to end unless her Govern- 
ment, under pressure of public opinion, capitulates 
forthwith. But he has never appealed, over 
Marshal Badoglio’s head, to the popular forces 
resurgent in Italy, never hinted that we should 
welcome in Italy a genuinely liberal and popular 
Government from whose councils Signor Grandi 
(still active in Rome) would be excluded. In so far 
as the Allied fear of revolution in Italy is based on 
the military concern lest popular outbreaks 
interfere with the easy occupation and use of air 
fields and other military bases, we believe them 
to be mistaken. For the railway workers, on whom 
most depends, would be on the Allied side and the 
days of chaos of which Mr. Churchill expressed 
himself fearful, would probably be over before 
the Allied forces reached the valley of the Po. The 
risk is much less than that of losing time and life 
in‘’a war of attrition through the length of 
Italy. 

Do these hesitations represent British Cabinet 
policy ? Or is the U.S. State Department arguing, 
once more in the name of military expediency, 
that Badoglio must at any price be upheld as 
*‘ care-taker”’ of law and order, and that if 
O.W.1. criticises the King, O.W.I. must be dis- 
avowed and rebuked? Certainly President 


Roosevelt has given no indication that a liberal 
republican Italy would receive moral and material 
succour from the United States. 

If Marshal Badoglio, having fermed his 
Government, had asked for an armistice, 
we should have seen no objection to his signature 
being accepted on the instrument of surrender. He 
is head of the Italian army as well as head of a 
de facto administration ; and as such he would 
be a very proper signatory. But as the days 


‘pass, with the Germans given time to rearrange 


their defensive dispositions in Southern Europe 
and with the Italian Government given a breath- 
ing space in which to reorganise police repression, 
Badoglio’s potential usefulness diminishes rapidly. 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchil] must 
see this; but they show no signs of being pre- 
pared to evoke or negotiate with the only real 
alternative to Badoglio—a people’s revolutionary 
committee backed by the workers of Turin and 
Milan and by the rank and file of the army. 

The Governments of the Western Allies have, 
in fact, been caught unprepared by a situation 
which might have been foreseen as a by-product 
of military success. If Badoglio goes they will 
be still more at a loss, with the probable (and 
deplorable) result that it may be simply left to 
the soldiers and airmen to “‘ get on with the job.” 
We now see how regrettable it was that the 
U.S.S.R. was not represented at Casablanca 
and that Mr. Stalin has never, apparently, been 
consulted with regard to Allied policy wvis-d-vis 
Italy. The result has been that whereas Moscow, 
by its approval of the “‘ Free German’’ Com- 
mittee’s manifesto, has indicated readiness to 
deal with a Germany purged of Nazis and 
Junkers, London and Washington, inhibited by 
lack of real trust in popular forces, cannot get 
beyond the narrow policy of demanding uncon- 
ditional surrender from an Italian Pétain to 
whom capitulation (save on his own terms) 
would mean persona! extinction. If the same 
unhappy situation is not to be repeated in the 
case of Germany, where senior military officers 
must be already wondering when it will be possible 
to follow the Badoglio precedent, co-ordination 
between the political strategy of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Allies is urgently required 
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sions in the North 

Hitler’s Finnish allies have taken note of Italian 
events, and their Socialist press, representi 
largest party, has commented bluntly. “ - 
oglio,”” says Suomen Sosialisti,“‘ has proclaimed 
that the war continues, but it is dou to what 
extent the Italians will want to continue the fight 
against the Allies.’’ Vastra Nyland, a Swedish- 
Finnish organ, says ‘“‘ Mussolini’s resignation 
implies the end of the war for Italy.” 

A Swedish minister has stated openly that “‘ the 
war must now soon come to an end.’” There are 
the strongest indications in Stockholm that 
Sweden is about to cancel German troop- 
transit facilities, which were granted in 1940 
“in view of the cessation of hostilities in 
Norway.’ Such a cancellation would seriously 
affect the communications of the German troops 
in Finland, who are almost entirely in the 
north. And its prospect may explain a sudden 
extraordinary session of the parliament of the 
neutral Aaland Islands, which control the northern 
Baltic, and whose interest could only be increased 
by an allied landing in Norway. 

Reports reaching Sweden from Oslo tell of a 
sort of bank holiday atmosphere which overtook 
the Norwegian capital when .Mussolini’s fall 
became known. “‘ Citizens kissed each other in 
the streets.” It was some days before the 
Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen could compose 
itself. Then it wrote: ‘“‘ We do not wish to de- 
ceive ourselves. During those first days there 
were plenty of people in Europe who thought 
that a decisive breach had been made in the de- 
fensive front in Europe. They also visualised 
the Americans in Milan, the British in Trond- 
heim, and the Russians in Northern Norway.”’ 

But the Danish Nazis are really on the run. 
The fall of the Duce reminded them chiefly of 
their own Nordic skins, and they made the mis- 
take, for which their countrymen will hardly 
forgive them, of being too sweetly reasonable in 
saying so. Thus bleats Faedrelandet, their main 
organ in Copenhagen: ‘“‘ There are, of course, 
some intelligent pro-British Danes, just as there 
are intelligent pro-German ones. They mean 
well when they talk about freedom. ~ But... 
if Germany loses the war and we are persecuted 
for having expressed our political opinions freely, 
where is the freedom for which they say we are 
fighting ? A party member asked me ‘ What shall 
we do now?’ I answered ‘ In every situation 
there is a way out by the back door. Go in by 
the front door: go out by the front door. Go in 
by the back door: go out by the back door!’ 
We do not in fact abandon all hope of victory, but 
frankly we will rather be defeated with those who 
are right than victorious with those we think 
wrong.’ This is much the same argument as 
that now appearing in Franco’s press that the 
Falange, now at grips with Spanish monarchists, 
is after all justified by the “ sacrifices’ it has made. 


Asylum 

The Nazi bosses themselves have taken note 
of the warnings given by the Allied powers to 
neutrals on asylum for “‘ war criminals.”” And 
they have reacted mére quickly than the neutrals. 
The German Transocean agency commented upon 
Swedish reactions to the British and American 
notes before they were actually received in Stock- 
holm. It reported ‘*‘ Swedish political circles 
believe that the government is in principle opposed 
to differentiating between political refugees and 
so-called ‘ war-criminals.’”’ Swedes fear that 
they may be presented with the awkward problem 
of Quisling’s person. 

It is not clear whether the neutrals are expected 
to reply to the Allied notes. Ministerial absences 
from Ankara are causing delays, if a reply is to be 
expected from Turkey. From Spain, however, 
whose position is more unsettled than that of 
either Sweden or Turkey, comment has already 
come in the form of an answer, not to the Allies, 
but to Berlin. ‘“ Spain,” Berlin said, “ will 
certainly tolerate no interference in these matters.” 
To which a Spanish embassy official in London 
replied, ‘‘ Berlin is not the spokesman for 
Madrid.” Madrid seems to have been conferring 





with Buenos Aires, where the foreign — 
Sefior Storni, has made a statement that the 
Argentine is considering “‘ the new point which has 
been raised in international law.” 


French Unity 


The happy end of the controversies that 


divided the Fighting French has been celebrated 
by an exchange of graceful and cordial letters 
between Generals de Gaulle and Giraud. Each 
has got what in the main he wanted. Giraud, 
above all else a soldier, is now in sole command 
of all the French forces. De Gaulle, above all 
else a leader, is chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of Liberation whenever it deals with 
political or civil business. A principle which 
experience has taught the French to value highly 
is clearly recognised : commander 
is subordinated to the political authority. Un- 
trammelied in the field, Giraud in all matters 
affecting the organisation of his army is subject 
to a Defence Committee (a substitute for a 
Ministry of War), over which de Gaulle presides, 
and in the last resort to the National Committee 
as a whole. All this makes a good an ingenious 
solution. A troublesome rivalry between two 
unbending personalities seems to have been 
overcome, while the Committee has proved itself 
a real power. But it is equally clear that 
de Gaulle emerges indisputably as its head. In 
effect he is Prime Minister, while Giraud is 
Commander-in-Chief. That is, if we can read 
the main trend of French opinion, what the 
average man in occupied France expected and 
desired. It means that when the National 
Committee becomes, as we think it must, the 
provisional Government of a liberated nation, 
de Gaulle will be its head. The risk of a Dic- 
tatorship will be lessened when the available 
Deputies from the last Chambér are formed 
into a consultative Council. But need it alarm 
us at all, so long as the army is under another 
commander? This result may be due in part 
to the hostility so openly displayed by the Ameri- 
can Government towards de Gaulle and to Mr. 
Churchill’s “‘ confidential”? memorandum, with its 
acid criticisms of his personality. Against this 
hostility Frenchmen have reacted by rallying 
to de Gaulle. To complete this settlement 
only one thing is now required—the recognition 
by Washington and London of the National 
Committee as the de facto government of the 
Free French. It should not be delayed. 


The Viceroy’s Farewell 


Lord Linlithgow, not for the first time, has 
begun to say a lengthy farewell to India. Seen 
from. below, one Viceroy looks to the average 
Indian much like another. This one was hard- 
working and conscientious, but he was also 
distant and excessively aware of his almost 
royal dignity. Ina rather wooden speech he had 
nothing new to say. He will not admit that any 
further action is required from us to settle the 
Indian question. Indians themselves must get 
together. This is too much. Has Lord Lin- 
lithgow helped them to come together, by keeping 
the prison doors shut and even holding up the 
letter which Mr. Gandhi addressed to Mr. 
Jinnah ? 

A new opportunity will come to Lord Wavell, 
when he takes up his new duties in October. 
In the little he has said so far, he has struck a 
happy note. It is in line with tradition all over 
the world that a new reign should start with an 
amnesty. The disturbances which began after 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest a year ago have virtually 
ceased. What Indians have to think about to- 
day is not civil disobedience but famine. It 
would be a wise act on Mr. Gandhi’s part to 
advise his followers to end their revolt, which as 
a matter of literal fact, he never himself pro- 
claimed. 


The Monopolists’ Apologia 


The attack on monopoly by Mr. Morrison and 
others is calling forth an interesting series of 
apologies from the spokesmen of the great com- 
bines. In the Sunday Times Lord McGowan 


and therefore, he suggests, there is no need 10 






did not answer any of the criticisms but ,,;, 
in general terms a case for capitalist monopoj; 
as such; Sir Stuart, chairman 
Associated Portland Cement, and Major Jy; 
Day, of Gas Consoli idation Ltd., at their resped 
tive annual ‘meetings, stressed the advantages , 
large-scale organisation. All claim that the |, 
concern maintains a high standard of efficien 
and reduces costs below the level that would ny, 
under more competitive conditions. Against tf 
































“back to competition school” they can put 
a strong case. But on the subject of nationalj 
ion, none of the the three goes farther than to tia y wi 









tion, none 

that it would not improve the technical efficieng 
of the industries concerned. Lord McGo 
advances the curious argument that when 
concern is as large as I.C.I. its interests becog 
identical with those of the nation as a whg 
Further, “industry is developing a conscience 
























be set up, with powers of investigation, whig 
should give a hall-mark of approval to concen 
charging fair prices, and advise the appropria 
Minister when prices are excessive. This js 
concession which would be worth much or |i 
according to the manner in which it was af 
ministered ; at best it would still leave a gr 
deal to the untramelled “ conscience” of 1 
industrialists. All this reveals a curiously negatj 
state of mind. The landed aristocracy had w 
questioning faith in the rights of heredity; t 
politician regards himself as subject to publ 
opinion; the nineteenth-century entreprene 
was provided with a theoretical defence in th 
supposed benefits of competition ; the latter-<; 
monopolist can find no justification for 
irresponsible power with which he finds hims 
possessed, except the plea that he is really 1 
such a bad boy as some people make out. 


The Commons and Education ‘(by a Pa 
liamentary Correspondent) 
During the inter-war years the House, ji 

the country, showed little real interest in educ 

tion. If this had not been the case it wo 
never have allowed the Board of Education 
be treated as the bottom rung of the politic 

ladder from which fresh arrivals in the Cabin f 

looked round whilst preparing to spring ss 

more important posts. Nor would the avera a u 

length of a President in office between the wag adios 

have been only 18 months. When first appointe ashINgto 
it is rumoured that Butler sent for his Socialig™f* MOre 
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assistant, Chuter Ede, and said that he, Buti re. 
had never been inside a state-aided school { 1, mary 


carried on any negotiations with local authonti¢ Th 
but that he looked to Ede to see him throug " 


Certainly the two of them have tackled thet be h 
problems in a comprehensive way and whé umics 
the McNair and Fleming Reports are publishq’ offic 
the House will have a better opportunity { “eo ods 
considering Reconstruction over the whole eee 


the field covered by this Ministry than any othe 

In the Lobbies Butler has certainly enhanc 
his prestige and may be considered as a possiD 
runner-up to Eden for succession to the To? 
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leadership. It appears likely that any attem reg 
by the Government to tackle local gov ernand ad e 
reform as a whole will be postponed unui aff’: that 
there has been piecemeal reform in conne i . ae 
with first Education, then Health, Town Plannin ond 


Building, etc. Then when the smaller authoritl 
have lost most of their powers it should be east 
to review the question as a whole. ‘This 4 
proach is far from satisfactory, but is probad 
inevitable given the strong local authority vest 
interests in both sasananed in the Howse. 
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AFTER MUSSOLINI 


— ee ee oes eee 
s will rediscover Italy is still any man’s 
ess. It may be that the suddenness and com- 
eness Of the collapse of the Fascist machine 
rtled its victims as it startled the Allies. A 
8s Gl. hundred bravos defended themselves in their 
y rty headquarters in three or four towns of the 
rp oth, and that was all. If any of the many 
Wittalions of the Blackshirt Militia thought of 
= “Wehting, their originality has escaped the news- 
Ut WE herers. On reflection this behaviour of a 
a rty which had managed for twenty years to 
~lonopolise the entire life of the Peninsula may 
: ve been more normal than it looks to our 
se gmerthern eyes. Thrice in modern times Italian 
‘0 @.irs have followed this pattern. Garibaldi over- 
ai w the Bourbon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
“a ith the Thousand who landed at Marsala. 
al pssolini made himself master of the parlia- 
a “Mgentary kingdom by his march on Rome. It was 
"faa noisy holiday excursion, which had nothing in 
“fai mmon with a military expedition save the 
“dums and trumpets. It could have been dis- 
sed with “a whiff of grapeshot,” but everyone 
ferred to collapse before it, the King and the 
my first, and then the Parliament in which the 
scist deputies were a negligible minority. On 
present occasion the shock came from out- 
, but the collapse showed the same near 
proach to unanimity. What does it mean? It 
y reflect the quick intelligence of this nation: 
always knows when it is beaten. It may betray 
at quality, call it realism or cynicism, which was 
theme of Norman Douglas’s novel of Medi- 
ranean escapism, the South Wind. It may 
tan that the Fascist State was all the time the 
ings of lath and plaster that faced us at the 
d. The marvel is only that our own Conserva- 
es mistook it for granite—not merely the two 
hamberlains, who sincerely admired it, Sir 
muel Hoare, who over-rated its naval power, 
pt even Mr. Churchill, who devoted, during an 
icial visit to Rome in 1927, a fine specimen of 
s stately eloquence to a eulogy not merely of 
Duce, but of his system. The fact we can 
recognise now is that in sapping the morals 
d the intellectual integrity of Italians the Duce 
eeded most completely within his own party. 
ians live always in two worlds, the world of 
se and the world of song. It is significant 
at the first thing they said, when their tongues 
tre freed, was that they wanted Toscanini back. 
What, then, will the next step be? Badoglio, 
take it, has few partisans nearer home than 
ashington. Grandi may be eager to exercise 
¢ more his Macchiavellian qualities. But the 
al forces which will one day assert themselves 
gathering in Milan and Turin. Their leaders 
n have only a local fame, if they have even 
t. They worked in the dark, and to-day they 
ust be hampered by the partial breakdown of 
unications. They have stormed some news- 
per offices, but though they have expelled the 
ist editors they are not yet in control. The 
st omen for their early success is that they 
tachieved unity in their Party of Action, which 
and udes five groups, ranging from Liberals to 
ossibe=munists. Fascism triumphed in 1922 chiefly 
- Togme4use of the dissentions that tore the Left into 
remfme™ing factions and forbade compromise even 
nal the eve of the disaster. The five groups are 
j af@meeed that they have had enough of the House 
ect S2¥0y- In the liberal Republic of their 
‘ages they see chiefly an escape from the arbitrary 
lessness of Fascism. The crime of that 
-easiage™ which impressed its victims most was not 
js ag Dolition of representative government or even 
obablae. destruction of free speech, but first of all the 
d it made of the very idea of right. The 
mans, also, will demand a Rechtstaat even 
ore they can make a democracy. How the 
y of Action proposes to deal with the Church 
do not know. But they are clear that they 
d to give the land to the peasants—a begin- 
g, though it is no more, in grappling with 
l poverty. When we are free to think and 
m we shall have to realise that the gravest of 
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the problems Europe has to face is the helpless- 
ness of the overcrowded villages that range from 
Spain in the West to Poland in the East. The 
Italians and Spaniards will have to deal with the 
landlords who exploit this misery, but when this 
is done they will have to look to other sources for 
the capital that can bring water and electricity to 
their aid and create industries to employ the 
peasants for whom there is no work in the fields. 

We have to ask ourselves whether we are doing 
all in our power to help this nation to find its 
feet. The opening of the prisons in Sicily makes 
happy news, though the men who emerge from 
them are hardly more than ghosts. It would be 
a good day’s work, when we have the ships and 
aircraft to spare, to descend on the Lipari islands 
and free their captives, among whom are some 
of the bravest and ablest of Mussolini’s oppo- 
nents. But one obvious step is to enable the more 
distinguished opponents of Fascism now in exile 
in America to go where they are needed. Chafing 
at our refusal to use them, they have been com- 
menting with pardonable bitterness in the New 
Republic on our singular reliance on Badoglio 
and the King. Count Sforza, Professor Salvem- 
ini, and Don Sturzo may not be able to supply 
the leadership which the brave but obscure men 
of the underground movement may lack. These 
exiles are no longer young, and they have lived 
for twenty years in a foreign land, but they 
possess the quality of moral integrity, which is 
so rare in the Italy of to-day, as it was not in the 
generation of Mazzini and Silvio Pellico. There 
are also younger men among the exiles, including 
some who fought well in Spain, who may be able 
to supply the combative dash their seniors may 
have lost. We are far from suggesting that our 
armies or our diplomacy should impose these 
exiles on Italy: that is the last thing they would 
wish. What we would urge is that they be 
allowed to make their way to liberated territory. 
The event will show whether they possess what 
it so sorely needs. In any case, one of the first 
needs of a people liberated from Fascism is to 
learn from men of its own speech what has been 
thought and done in the free world outside. 

We are all asking the question whether what 
happened in Italy can be repeated in Germany. 
The differences in the two cases may be greater 
than any similarity. The Germans, individually 
and collectively, are incomparably stouter and 
tougher than their Allies. The Nazi regime, 
morally the more abominable of the two, was 
certainly not a thing of lath and plaster. It has 
fought with audacity and endurance, and it knew 
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how to employ the talent of this nation in every 
region of human activity that calls for organisa- 
tion. It would be foolish to count on a collapse 
of this veteran army so long as its supplies last 
and it can still defend itself in the air. Again, 
we should expect from Himmler’s Waffen S.S., 
thugs though its men may be, a bitter fight in 
the last ditch. But in much else the two situa- 
tions may move on parallel lines. There is much 
to suggest that the Duce lost his nerve before 
the end. The Fiihrer has relapsed into prolonged 
silences, and on his last appearance he seemed 
morose and incapable even of a rhetorical effort. 
There will certainly be among the generals some 
who will wish to suppress him, though we are 
not rash enough to predict that they will succeed, 
or even that they will make the attempt. If they 
do they may doubtless reckon on many traitors 
in the upper ranks of the Party and in the werld 
of big business also. As for the masses, whether 
they wear uniforms or rags, we suppose that they 
have lost their faith in the Fiihrer’s star and that 
they detest the Nazi Party. The growing dimen- 
sions of the vast machine of repression are 
evidence enough that the regime can count on 
little spontaneous support outside the ranks of 
those who batten on it. In his recent book, 
German Home Front, a sober student, Dr. 
Schiitz, has reckoned that, apart altogether from 
the Front and the occupied territories, there is 
now in the Reich itself a force of 900,000 men of 
the S.S., the S.A., and the Gestapo engaged in 
holding ‘down the unarmed German people; and 
in this total he has not included the ordinary 
police. So long as these armed specialists in 
repression hold together, the chances of any mass 
movement of revolt are nil. But if Italians can 
forecast defeat with a lucid realism peculiarly 
their own, the Germans sense with the intuition 
of romanti¢s the approach of the Twilight of the 
Gods. When that sense of doom creeps over 
them, two factors may decide whether, with the 
army as their spearhead, they will venture to act. 
They may not like the looks of the general who 
plays Badoglio, and their would-be leaders in 
exile inspire less trust than the Italians. But if 
they do stir they are likely to be much tougher 
than the Latin masses. The other consideration 
which may keep them passive is their fear of 
what the Western Allies may do even to a Ger- 
many that revolts. From no official quarter, 
either in London or Washington, has there come 
so much as a phrase that echoes the invitation 
from Moscow to a democratic revolution, which 
would pave the way to a tolerable peace. 


THE RETURN TO PROSPERITY, OR THE PRETENDED WAR 


[More than twelve years ago, when Britain and the 
world were in the depths of the economic depression, 
there appeared in THE NEW. STATESMAN AND 
NaTIon of March 7th, 1931, an article by Emil 
Davies entitled ‘‘ The Pretended War,’ the under- 
lying truth of which has been so demonstrated by 
subsequent events that we take the unusual course 
of reprinting it. 

That important interests in this country are 
growing anxious lest unemployment should be 
abolished, let an independent authority bear witness. 
In the financial column of the News-Chronicle of 
June 28th, 1943, the City Editor wrote : 

One thing which rather perturbs them (my 
industrialist friends) . . . is what they consider a 
tendency towards over-emphasis of full employment 
as the goal of economic policy. They feel that the 
real essential for prosperity in the post-war world, 
particularly for this country, will be flexibility and 
mobility, both of capital and labour. Those qualities 
necessarily mean a certain amount of uncmployment 
of a temporary nature. 


Some economists are now writing to prove that 
the nation can comfortably stand the financial 
burden of the war. One wonders what they would 
have written before 1939, if a Labour Government 
had proposed to spend on the distressed areas 
one-thousandth part of the cost of the war, and 
which sort of ‘‘ prosperity’’ will be aimed at after 
the war ?>—Eb. N.S. & S.]} 


By the end of 1935 the number of unemployed 
throughout the world had grown so considerably 


that it represented more than half of the popula- 
tion of every industrialised country. Things had 
become so bad that only banks, breweries and 
tobacco and match companies were paying divi- 
dends; and percipient parents were having their 
sons and daughters trained in accountancy and 
bankruptcy procedure. 

The perturbed Premiers and Foreign Secre- 
taries of Europe were assembled at Geneva for 
their annual Unemployment Congress. At one 
of the private meetings the British Socialist Prime 
Minister remarked : 

**] heard a man say the other day that it was 
absurd for most of the people to go without boots 
when we had thousands of bootmakers unem- 
ployed, and dealers did not know what to do with 
their stocks of leather. He said it would be cheaper 
to put bootmakers to work and supply the people 
with boots than to pay them the dole for doing 
nothing. It struck me as a good idea, but my 
financial advisers tell me it is ridiculous.” 

“If one only dared tell the truth in public,” 
remarked the Patagonian Premier, ‘“ what the 
world needs is another war.” 

“ By heaven, you are right,” said one of the 
company, after an embarrassed silence ; “ if only 
we could have one without the awful suffering it 
entails.” 

“ Well, why not ? ” asked the originator of the 
suggestion. ‘‘ Why not stage a pretended war with 
its advantages and without its disadvantages : 
Our peoples would at least be properly clothed anc 
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fed, and there would certainly be a trade boom.” 

“ But we should look awful fools, pretending to 
have a war,” said another. 

“ Well, I would rather be laughed at than shot 
at,’”’ remarked one of the company who had hitherto 
been silent, and there were murmurs of assent. 

“The whole thing is preposterous,” said the 
British Prime Minister, “ but 1 must admit it is 
equally preposterous that our countries are all 
being ruined and our populations impoverished 
because of our capacity to produce too much.” 

“ Well, let us think it over,” said the venerable 
doyen of the assembly. 

*x * * *x * 

Thus it came about that in the spring of 1936 
the allied nations of the world entered upon a 
state of war with an unknown enemy. Treaties, 
as is usual, even in real wars, presented little diffi- 
culty. Some countries were, however, at first 
reluctant to join. Russia was inclined to think the 
whole affair a plot against herself until the other 
Powers offered to furnish her with an unlimited 
supply of munitions, when she very wisely 
decided to take machinery and manufactured 
goods instead, The United States ‘Treasury was 
appalled at the prospect of having twenty million 
pensionable veterans on its hands for one hundred 
and fifty years, but came to the conclusion that 
it would save more than that by putting its racket- 
eers into uniform and under martial law. 

In England the difficulties were less than might 
have been expected. The Great Financial Autho- 
rity pointed out that inflation would result, which 
meant ruin. 

“When ?” inquired the Prime Minister. 

“In ten years at latest,” replied the G.F.A. 

“ But haven’t you told me that if we keep on the 
dole and other social services at their present rate 
we should be ruined in a couple of years ?” 

“ Well, if I have to choose between being killed 
in 1938 or 1948, I choose the latter,” was the 
answer. 

The G.F.A. left the Presence, and telephoned 
an order to his broker to invest fifty thousand 
pounds in the lowest quoted iron and steel 
shares. 

The co-operation of the millionaire press was 
assured by the promise of two dukedoms and an 
atrocities monopoly. The precedents established 
by the 1914-18 war proved useful. Voluntary 
conscription was reintroduced, and liberal separa- 
tion and children’s allowances were paid. The 
wheels of industry soon revolved at full speed, all 
government orders being given on the basis of 
cost, plus ten per cent. Orders for millions of 
uniforms and medals kept Yorkshire and Birming- 
ham fully employed. The shipyards were working 
day and night, constructing both war and cargo 
vessels to replace those that might be destroyed. 
The demand for steel was enormous, and as coal 
supplies had to be built up at all the naval bases, 
and thousands of miners had been conscripted to 
build bomb and poison shelters in the big cities, 
unemployment in the coal areas was a thing of the 
past. The contract to feed the entire civil popula- 
tion was given to a syndicate consisting of the 
Co-operative Movement and J. Lyons and Co. 
This resulted in the construction of fifty huge 
bakeries and the extinction by purchase of ten 
thousand small uneconomic baking establish- 
ments. One half of the army was put to culti- 
vating the soil and increasing home production 
of foodstuffs, whilst some hundreds of battalions 
were put to the task of constructing dwellings for 
the troops. 

As similar measures were adopted in every 
country, the world’s surplus stocks of materials 
were soon absorbed. The necessity of accumu- 
lating supplies against a possible blockade caused 
enormous purchases to be made from the wheat- 
growing countries, and restored prosperity and 
purchasing power to the impoverished farmers. 

The financing of the war went fairly smoothly. 
Cn the initiative of the United States, all war 
reparation debts between governments were 
cancelled. It was further agreed that it would be 
unseemly to insist upon cash payments for goods 
supplied to one another during a united struggle 
in a just cause, and that a settling of accounts 
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poison shelters were so constructed as 
network of traffic roads under the 
It was intended ultimately to scrap old 
lete vessels and to,replace them by the 
The accumulation of guns and war vessels 
embarrassing, so it was decided to sink them in the 
English Channel as a foundation for a bridge 
between Dover and Calais. 

In the year 1938, when this narrative closes, a 
party of High Financial Authorities and Orthodox 
Economists, accompanied by the Prime Minister, 
was making a tour of inspection of the country. 
The sight of so many hives of industry working 
at full speed, and a population visibly well fed 
and clothed, caused considerable perturbation to 
most of the visitors, and their leader exclaimed in 
anguished terms : 

“ The country is ruined ! ” 

“It doesn’t look like it to me,” remarked the 
Prime Minister. 

“Yes, but just wait till the end of the war,” 
was the reply. 

“ Well, then, we had better let it go on,” said 
the Prime Minister. 

And at the time of writing, it looks as though the 
war would continue for another generation at 
least. A. Emit Davigs 


THE ROAD TO COSMOPOLIS 


Tue need for a very wide measure of inter- 
national government after the war is pretty 
generally recognised, but there is profound dis- 
agreement and extraordinary vagueness about the 
shape that should be given to it. The League 
having been knocked out by the totalitarians is at 
a discount and few people propose its revival. 
This failure of the first attempt to create an inter- 
national authority has led many to a vague belief 
that when this war ends we should do exactly the 
opposite of what they did in 1919—no blue prints 
of peace, no international constitutions, no 
covenants, no councils, assemblies, or courts of 
international justice, and perhaps even no peace 
treaty. People fall over backwards in many dif- 
ferent ways. Some think that if only everything 
is left to the Great Powers of the Alliance, all will 
be well. Others hold that if we confine our 
attention to economics or the blessed word 
“reconstruction,” and allow politics to look after 
themiselves, the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter will drop into our open mouths without 
our having to take the trouble even to shake the 
tree, and the Pole and the Russian, the Hun- 
garian and the Bulgarian will all lie down like 
lambs and lions, forgetting that they were once 
nationalists in the rapture of finding that they are, 
not political, but economic man. The curious 
thing is that side by side with this international 
pragmatism, this reaction against the idea of a 
planned, formal, political international system, 
there is a wide-spread advocacy of an even more 
rigid and formal system of international govern- 
ment than the League. Federation, to many, is as 

lessed a word as reconstruction, and you will 
hear a convinced pragmatist, who has just ex- 
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Balkans for instance, fall back on tj 
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of things to come in Ur 
Lord Rennell of Rodd. The shape 
particularly reassuring, and it is desirable th 
have some idea of where we are goiy 
we wish to go, or we may wake y 
y to find that the international coung 
is already in existence and in possession, and th 
it consists of a Supreme Council of Ip 
Rennells. A pamphlet, just issued from Chathy 
House and written by Mr. Mitrany, is therefo 
very welcome, for it raises all the most impo 
issues and discusses them with intelligence a 
originality.* Mr. Mitrany is one of the map 
people who have been convinced by the failure 
the League that any repetition of the attempt 
create a political international authority on th 
same lines will lead to a second failure. He argue 
that the only way to establish and develop t 
kind of international government which is esse 
tial to the very existence of modern society is 
base it upon positive common needs, comm 
activities, and common actions. Instead of doin 
this, the League attempted to fix, by means of 
written pact or constitution, the formal politic 
relations of states. In effect it therefore em 
phasised the centrifugal forces of nationalism } 
trying to confine them in a more or less rigi 
international container, while it ignored the ve 
real centripetal forces of internationalism whid 
are tending to make the national State a 
anachronism. The defects of the League are no 
going to be cured by substituting federation 
indeed, a federal international authority would 
worse than the League, for by making the cor 
tainer more rigid and more constrictive it wo 
only increase the national tensions. 

Mr. Mitrany turns away, therefore, from an 
idea of a political international authority a 
urges the need for functional development 
international organisation, mainly in the economi 
sphere. What that means in plain English is th: 
where a major economic activity of nation 
obviously requires international as_ well 
national organisation, or where social or cult 
development is impossible without internatio 
action, each case should be treated separately an 
the international organisation, government, : 
organs of government appropriate to the int¢ 
national activities should be created. Thus t 
railway systems of Europe might be subjected t 
international organisation under a European 1 
way commission, shipping under an internatiot 
or intercontinental commission, and  aviatid 
under a world commission. Once this kind ‘ 
functional international organisation had begut 
the need for co-ordination of the various activité 
would become urgent and would itself create 
network of international government, not of t 
negative kind inevitable to a supreme politic 
international authority, but a natural growth ! 
meet the most positive and urgent needs of hum 
beings all over the world. 

There can be no doubt that this kind of fund 
tional economic organisation is the most hopef 
line for the internationalist. It is itself econo 
cally necessary, for without such internati0 
planning and government, national prosperity W 
be impossible. It might well be the most effé 
tive instrument for breaking down the anachr 
istic nationalism of the sovereign State and 
crude passions which have become connect 


* A Working Peace Sy:tem, An fArgumer: for tf 
Functional Development of International Organ! 
tion. By Davip Mitaany. Royal Institute of I” 
national Affairs. 1s. 6d. 
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er ie Pereha lanes 2 part in 
wastating Europe. If the Hungarian and 

STE atated ts think cf ctwers ond tase 

srials in international terms, and see the im- 
ie result in increased prosperity, they may 
gin to forget the dreary, dead, but deadly sub- 
; of frontiers Yet a word of warning is neces- 
. The tendency to think that there are 
nacea! is powerful and disastrous, and it would 
fatal to think that the words “functional” 
,” if we substitute them for “col- 
tive security” or “federal union,” will lead us 
ht into the paradise of perpetual peace. The 
nomi man is a figment of the learned or the 
mmunist imagination. The European is still 
: much a political man and a savage, homicidal 
litical lunatic with an 8,ooolb. bomb in each of 
bongo Indeed, although for the purposes of 
ence Or propaganda, it may be necessary to 
nara siclomsias festa galleica, tu-anel Ue dian 
not be separated. There are limits to the effi- 
of international economic organisation on 
actional lines, and the limits will very soon be 
nd if we are so simple as to think that no inter- 
ional organisation of the political relations of 
existing sovereign State is necessary. After 
as Mr. Mitrany himself sees, the activities of 
ar and peace and of law and order themselves 
quire functional organisation. Unless somehow 
other we do organise them—which means 
establishment of an international authority 
d of some kind of collective security and 
rnational law and order—the activity of 
will again produce a chaos in which once 
ore all functional economic organisation, whether 
tional or international, will go up in smoke— 
smoke of our bombed cities. We failed to 
sate a prosperous and peaceful Europe after the 
t war, because we confined our international 
wernment .to “politics” and neglected 
economics”; we shall fail again, if this time we 
ncentrate our whole attention upon “econo- 
” and neglect “ politics.” 


A LONDON DIARY 


 COMBRothing in the news from Italy has given me 
WOul™® vivid a glimpse of the first effects of the fall of 
Fascist regime as this little extract from 
prriere della Sera, of July 26th. “ Mussolini has 
me: we are free,” says the paper. No one, it 
Weds, slept in Milan on the night of the 26th: 
hom... we felt that the city was awake while we worked 
5 iain an atmosphere of enthusiasm. It is dffficult to 
atlongimake up a newspaper by ourselves after having had 
ll verything dictated to us for 20 years past by a 
itur@m™ Ministry . . . One feels a reawakening of enthusiasm 
tionmend hope among the Italian people after a trance 
y an lasting 20 years. 

, ang@memonstrators sent a delegation to the Corriere 
inte@pla Sera asking it to act as interpreter to 
1S doglio’ s Government, and to put forward “ the 
ted t™ecessity for the immediate liberation of political 
 railgmpisoners.” Al Capone is reported to have said 
tiong@m™ter the March on Rome that it was “a grand 
‘jatioggmcket as long as he can keep the boys in line.” 
nd ¢ 
yeguil 
ivitig When I hear arguments about who are and 
eate @aeO are not Fascists, I recall an instructive 
of thamPerience in Rome in January, 1939. Though 
Jiticqm’s journal had been banned in Italy 
th tt fifteen years, Italians knew it, and no 
uma™—pner was ‘my connection with it mentioned 
en students, mainly members of the Fascist 
fungmerty (because membership was obligatory for 
opefigmmtting jobs) came to me for nits Tiaciar in- 
nom@™@ ation. I was invited to a party given by a 
tiongmng Fascist diplomat. The party included 
y wiggme fluffy-headed White Russian girls whose 
cffeqmict interest seemed to be winter sports. It was 
hrogm™ Complicated occasion. One after another 
\d twring and doubtfully-Fascist students would 
rect Me into a corner and begin asking me about 
world outside Italy. Their sentences would 
nge half-way as one of the girls or boy friends 
Y could not trust would come up and join the 
up. Then we would re-form and start again. 
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Sometimes I would be carrying on two con- 
versations—one about ski-ing on my right and one 
about politics on my left. The young diplomat took 
me. in a car round the outskirts of Rome where no 
one could hear us and he talked very freely. He was 
a member of the Fascist Party? Yes; no alter- 
native, if you wanted.a career. He did not believe 
in the doctrines? Well, no. He did not know 
what he believed particularly, except that France 
and Britain were on the down-grade and Germany 
and Italy the coming Empires. He read a lot in 
libraries. Croce, whose phi hy cannot be 
made to fit Fascism, dominated his outlook and 
that of many of his friends. “He was reading 
Labriola at the moment. A Fascist reading 
Marxism? Yes, he was dissatisfied with his 
philosophic equipment and wanted something 
better grounded. He was only twenty-two. To 
me it is an interesting field of inquiry to discover 
whether this young man, who certainly when the 
time came proved a patriotic supporter of 
Mussolini, is still in the Roman diplomatic 
service, or whether the hatred of Germany that he 
has almost certainly acquired since then has 
turned him against the regime. 
* * * 


As the days of liberation approach one of those 
who particularly merits our sympathy is Mr. 
Amery. Whereas others are at least in some 
sense doing jobs that confer greater freedom, 
Mr. Amery, naturally a kindly man, plays the 
part of gaoler. In 1940 he had a policy for India, 
but he was, I believe, defeated by Mr. Churchill ; 
now apparently Britain has none but a military 
policy—unless General Wavell has id@s that do 
not tally with those of the Prime Minister. The 
leaders of Indian liberation, Nehru, for instance 
(who wears the same old school tie as the Premier) 
have been in prison for exactly a year this week, 
waiting not, as the political prisoners of Italy for 
the British to release them, but for release from 
the British. That Mr. Amery is sensitive about 
his function as gaoler is clear from his dislike of the 
word “* flogging.”” He admits that 958 whippings 
have been administered. The instrument of punish- 
ment is a bamboo; he pleads with us to mitigate 
his suffering by calling it whipping or caning. 
I was reminded of all this with particular force 
the other day when reading that classic of physical 
imprisonment and spiritual liberation, Nehru’s 
Autobiography—a book which should be a set 
book for every I.C.I. examination. He describes 
the flogging in gaol of a boy imprisoned for a 
political offence and punished for some breach 
of prison regulations. ‘“‘ He was stripped and tied 
to the whipping triangle, and as each stripe fell 
on him and cut into his flesh, he shouted, 
*‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai.’ Every stripe brought 
forth the slogan till the boy fainted. Later, that 
boy was to become one of the leaders of the group 
of Terrorists in North India.’’ I wonder if when 
Mr. Amery sleeps badly he finds himself counting 
not sheep, but Terrorists ? 

* x * 


The only thing in common between these 
sharply contrasted cases was that all four appel- 
lants had pleaded conscientious objection. That 
brought them before the Appeal Tribunal on the 
same hot Friday afternoon. Sir Francis Flood 
was the very model of an impartial and judicial 
chairman. On his left was a legal gentleman who 
asked awkward questions, and on his right a repre- 
sentative of the people who could not restrain 
himself from vehemently patriotic outbursts. His 
eloquence was often painfully irrelevant, but I 
had some sympathy with him ; no doubt he knew 
that his job was to discover whether the appellant 
was honest and sincere, but for him to explode 
patriotically was as much a necessary religious exer- 
cise as it is obligatory on some pacifists to preach 
their sermons in season and out of season. Several 
cases came up of men pleading conscientious objec- 
tion, although already members of H.M. Forces. 
The first was a tough red-haired fellow, who had 
been through glasshouses and every kind of 
trouble. His adventures would make a good novel 
for anyone who had the patience to unravel them. 
I do not venture to say whether conscience was a 


85 
fair plea on his part and I do not know what the 
Tribunal reported. The obvious thing about him 
was that he had got up against the Army machine, 
and that the longer the t went on to make him 
submit to discipline the tougher he would get. 
The second case was that of an artist who had won 
the prix de Rome, come back from America during 
the war, joined up, only to discover after a few 
months that the entire business of war was some- 
thing utterly alien and impossibly repugnant 
to the faith that was in him. The Army had treated 
him with great consideration and tried to find 
him suitable work. But he had decided he could 
not be part of the war machine and the military 
representative stated that his commanding officer 
and he himself and other officers were all con- 
vinced that he was a genuine objector. After he 
had quietly rejoined his military escort, a great 
fierce dark-browed Irishman took his place. He 
objected to war. Would he refuse to hit back if 
he were struck? Yes? Well, the court did not 
laugh ; it contented itself with the comment that 
this attitude was not regarded as typical of his 
race. His objection was to wearing the 
uniform of the British army? That was what 
he had said on an earlier occasion. But now he 
was appealing as a C.O., and his objection was to 
fighting, he said, in any army at all. Listening, 
I wondered whether this man, who was apparently 
a good enough motor engineer and who was obvi- 
ously outraged at being asked to fight for the 
British, had a mother at home of whom he was 
frightened as Shaw’s O’Flaherty, V.C. Perhaps 
she would have scalped him if she heard he was 
fighting for the English—bad cess to them. 


+ * * 


This is the third time I have watched a C.O. 
Tribunal at work, and each tinie I have thought 
it acted with honesty and efficiency. Certainly 
the tribunals understand their jobs better than 
they did in the last war. A real effort is made to 
find people work that does not condemn them to 
spiritual death. Absurd cases happen all the same. 
I have little sympathy with what I hear of an 
organisation called Jehovah’s Witnesses, and I am 
not surprised that the tribunals and Mr. Bevin 
have both been somewhat tough about this 
remarkably prosperous sect. I gather that the 
authorities are not allowing the import of large 
amounts of its literature from the U.S.A. But 
there is no doubt that hundreds of entirely sincere 
people are among its adherents and that they believe 
they are fulfilling God’s word by refusing military 
service. Amongst these, the now notorious case of 
Mr. Hilton must be included ; his testimony has 
taken him to prison for two years and eight months 
out of the two years and ten months he has been 
in the Army. Mr. Chamberlain, at the beginning 
of the war, promised on.the Government’s behalf 
that this cat-and-mouse business should not 
occur in this war, and, I hope, now that the 
passions of war grow more intense as the need for 
intense passion grows less, that the authorities 
will take the necessary steps to end what amounts 
in such cases to a futile prosecution. 

* * * 
There are some things that are not done 
To shoot a fox is surely one. 

I found myself humming A. P. Herbert’s 
verse as I listened to the shots echoing in the 
cornfield. It was being done. One dead fox lay 
on the ground; the other, badly wounded, the 
farmer thought, had got away. I hate things to be 
badly wounded. But that’s no argument for the 
hunt. Instead of the usual rabbits in the last 
patch of cornfield, to be chased with dogs and 
sticks, this year the farmers waited with guns for 
foxes. Plenty of evidence round to give warning. 
Mostly chicken and pheasant bones. A regular 
home from home that trampled hiding place m 
the middle of the big field had been. They had 
earths away in the sandbanks. This, I suppose, 
was their pied a terre in clubland, as it were, 
Looking at the dead vixen, I said to the farmer 


who had shot it : ‘‘ You wouldn’t have done that 
before the war?” He grinned and so did the 
men round him. “ Well, they’d have had some- 


thing to say if they’d known?” I said: ‘‘ Oh, eh. 




















They would surely—if they’d known.” 
walked away we discussed the crops and 
We lifted an ear of corn. It hung heavy 
A good crop they told me, but not 
as it looked. They showed me how in 
only three out of every four grains 
Then there was talk of whether 
much chemical manure being and 
many years the land could stand this artificial 
intensity of cultivation. But we had not done 
with the foxes. Would the farmers put up with 
the hunting gentry all across their land i 
after the war and why should they breed foxes 
to live on their chickens (“‘ the compensation 
don’t cover a quarter of the damage ”’) and provide 
sport for people who hadn’t their own living to 
earn? There was no very obvious answer. 
CRITIC 


WHAT WEST AFRICANS 
WANT 


Councritor BANKOLE AWOONOR-RENNER is an 
elected member of the Municipal Council of 
Accra in the Gold Coast. He was in England 
_ to study conditions here, especially those of West 
Africans in wartime Britain, Would he agree to 
answering some questions ? Yes, he would. 

Q. Did the British authorities make any diffi- 
cultes about your journey ? 

A. It took some arranging, but they did not 
object. 

Q.—What is your opinion about the future of 
the Gold Coast ? 

A.—It has no separate future. It must share 
that of the other British colonies and of French 
West Africa. This is the opinion of the young 
and all progressive elements in West Africa. 

Q.—Can you explain this more fully ? 

A.—Certainly I can. There is no real racial 
division in West Africa. We are one people. 
We have been subjected to the rule of British 
and French for over a century. Before that we 
had contact with the Dutch and the Portuguese. 
Yet after so long a period we-are still treated as 
unfit to conduct our own affairs. It says 
little for the administration of the European 
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Powers. The British say that we are being 
educated in self-government. The time has 
come when we must take decisive steps to 
advance... The first thing is to abolish the artificial 


frontiers between us, established by the French 
and British Empires. In many places, the 
frontiers divide not only tribes but families. A 
man’s farm may lie at one end of a village, and he 
is called French and is subject to French law. 
That of his brother or his cousin may lie at the 
other end, and the brother is called a British 
subject and is under a totally different law. We 
cannot understand or tolerate these artificial 


divisions. We want a united self-governing 
West Africa. 
Q.—But will the French and the British 


Governments consent to that ? 

A.—We think that after the war they will be 
far closer than ever before, and may come to a 
common policy on West Africa. 

O.—Do you want to be completely independent 
ot Britain ? 


A.—No. We fully appreciate that no complete 
“independence ” is possible, if only for reasons 
of security. But we see no reason why we should 


not be a Dominion with as much freedom as, say, 
New Zealand, now has in practice. In any case, 
if we had an independent choice as equal partners, 
we should not wish to leave the British Empire. 

O.—By West Africa you mean the territories 
south of the deserts and west of the Congo 
Basin ¢ 

A.—Yes. 

Q.-—Failing the unification of the British and 
French colonies, what would you propose ? 

A.—As a first step the unification of 
British colonies and their self-government. 

O.—Would that not be difficult, in view of 
their geographical separation ? 

A.—We do not admit that. The British 
system is all the same. Even the so-called man- 
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be that language since it is more widely spoken 

in West Africa than any other language. 
Q.—What would be your idea of education ? 
A.—Free compulsory education up to 18 years, 


Q.—Are not the French colonies better sup- 
plied with schools than the British ? 

A.—No. The French schooling ends at the 
third standard, except perhaps for a tiny minority 
of the élite. What use is education up to the 
third standard to a man? But then there is 
another aspect of the French education. With 
the Englishman the more you know the more 
he despises you, while with the Frenchman. the 
more you know the more he accepts you as equal. 

Q.—What would be the system on which you 
would establish self-government ? 

A.—Universal suffrage. 

Q.—Would the peoples of the interior be able 


to exercise such political rights at their present 


stage of development ? 

A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—Would you preserve local cultures and 
civilisation ? 

A.—Yes, that is no barrier to the unity of 
government. 

Q.—Is it not the case that in the north the 
Mohammedan peoples exercise domination over 
the Pagan tribes ? 

A.—No. We are one people. We are not 
divided by castes. Nor does religion constitute 
a caste.. Moslems, Christians, and so-called 
Pagans, we meet as equals, work together, and 
inter-marry. 

Q.—How does the Mohammedan conception 
of the position of women affect the high status 
of women in African tradition ? 

A.—We do not adopt the Eastern view of the 
position of women. It is not a fundamental 
doctrine of the Moslem faith. 

Q.—Your conception is then one of real 
equality between races and creeds ? 

A.—yYes; and we must first abolish the 
distinction between the European and the 
African. You cannot realise what it means to 
us. We may be as educated as any Briton, but 
in our own country that makes no difference ; 
we are nothing. We are not even paid the same 
for government service as Europeans of the 
same grade. The gap in official pay between 
the English and the African is a wrong which 
we bitterly resent. It is only one instance of 
the unfairness of conditions in our country. 

Q.—Do you plan to _ industrialise West 


Africa ? 
A.—Yes. We should begin in the mining 
areas. Then there is the processing of cocoa. 


There is a possible lime industry. And we 
could make our own textiles. At present the 
real ruler of West Africa is the United Africa 
Company, which monopolises all trade in the 
country. 

Q.—Do you see any danger in industrialisation ? 
Might it not put you more than ever at the mercy 
of European capitalists who would simply exploit 
your people for their own profit ? 

A.—We recognise that danger. 

Q.—You have your own land in West Africa, 
I take it you want to 
own your own industry also? Many people 
think that political emancipation is useless if the 
power still remains in the hands of foreign 
economic interests ? 

A,—The proposed Land Bill of the Gold Coast 
1898, which was exploded by the activities of the 
African delegation to Downing Street in that 
year, was the basis for our owning lands. Lugard 
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later. We must possess our own resource; 


no one can enslave us. But we dem; 
“government at once. Unless we get that 
not be able to progress as a nation. ( 
political unification and economic i 
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news I had heard of a shortag 
buckets, but, as life always move 
chaotically, but in a pattern, I was not sup 
i when, opening the Daily Mirror on t 
y, I came on a news-story, headed “ & 
in Buckets and Spades ” and learne 
of children’s seaside spade 
b has led to a ramp in wooden spoon 
_ enamel pudding basins, which th 
children are using as substitutes.” “Sho 
keepers, at some holiday towns,” the artid 
went on, “are now charging Is. 6d. for spoor 
which a few weeks ago cost a maximum of 9} 
Cake tins and pudding basins have rockete 
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advertising them as ‘ utility spades.’ Cake tir 
have holes drilled in the tops and wide handle 
of string or wire fitted, converting them im 
* buckets.’ ” 

Some people, reading this, might see in it 
condemnation of the capitalist system; but t 
me it merely caused a pang—not a very serio 
one—at the thought that the long arm of austerif 
had reached out to obliterate even the toy spad 
and bucket—those essentials of a child’s holid 
at the summer seaside. For essentials they wa 
to the younger inhabitants of that now ruiné 
Paradise—the age of Queen Victoria. (Not 
much of a Paradise for everybody, perhaps, bi 
a Paradise for those whose parents were unp0 
enough to take them to the seaside.) I do 
whether the parents of any previous era ever hi 
the charming notion of taking their brow 
annually to dig beside the sea. There is 1 
word of an annual migration from ancient Babylo 
to a neighbouring Margate. There must ha 
been many good fathers in Greece and Rom 
but I do not think—I speak under correction 
that classical literature contains a single referet 
to a child’s spade and bucket. The sca-d 
of Elizabethan England went to sea themselvé 
but they never, so far as I know, played wi 
their children on the sands, though many 
them were Devonshire men, Even when Engi 
men discovered the seaside as a pleasure res? 
they seem for a long time to have regarded su 
places as Margate as watering places merely 4 
adults—salt water spas comparable to ba 
and Tonbridge Wells rather than to the Walto 
on-the-Naze that we know to-day. 

The name of the man who first took his childté 
to the seaside is lost to us in the mists of antiqui 
The name of the man who, having taken } 
children to the seaside. first thought of proviall 
each of them with a spade and bucket is equal 
forgotten. Yet he was a great inventor 
greater contributor to human happiness, probab 
even than the man who invented the aecroplal 
Who that was lucky enough to be born in 4 
Golden Age—when dates cost a halfpenny ' 
quarter of a pound and many people could! 
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4 the halfpénny—can ever recall his child- 
Se Sere wee S 0 pete ene. 
xcket childhood? To arrive at Portrush, 
led by the hand along Main Strsetl. thik 
fiss Rose Macaulay once raised the question 
nether Ireland is the only country among 
nese islands where Main Streets are common— 
the toy-shop with its cornucopia of little 
jling-boats, shrimp-nets, fishing rods, pencils 
poking through the end of which you could see 
of Dunluce Castle, mugs bearing an 
nscription in gold letters, Te ore from 
ortrush ” or ““ A Present for a Good Boy,” dolls, 
hotog! aphs, pen-knives and everything that 
»¢ soul of man in the tadpole stage could desire 
bove all, spades and buckets, iron spades and 
ooden spades, blue buckets, red buckets and green. 
n Mr. Priestley’s play, They Came to a City, some 
the visitors to the ideal city are disappointed 
nd repelled. No child was ever disappointed 
Portrush as he received his first spade and 
ucket from the hands of the man in the toy- 
hop. He knew—even if only subconscicusly— 
hat he was in Heaven. With a shrimp-net and 
sailing-boat (price 4d.) added, he knew that 
was in the seventh Heaven. 
How charming, then, was the descent to the 
mds. There are three stretches of sand in 
ortruszh—the White Strand, the Black Strand, 
nd the Ladies’ Strand. As Mr. Shaw’s An- 
ocles would have done, I frequented in those 
the Ladies’ Strand. There ladies, water- 
ged in extraordinary heavy blue costumes 
hat seemed more suitable for keeping an Arctic 
plorer warm than for enabling a lady to enjoy 
swim, bobbed up and down a few feet out 
ring the best part of the day, as clamorous as 
Q We paid little attention to them, 
owever. We were intent on our own major 
leasures. To fill a bucket slowly with sand, 
) turn the bucket upside down and, removing 
to see a castle built, as it were, with one’s own 
ands—it was to feel for the first time the joy of 
istic creation. One was not content with 
ne’s first efforts, however. The restless spirit 
creation grew, as one advanced from a small 
e of spade to a larger until at last one was old 
nough to possess an iron spade. How furiously 
e would then dig, throwing up a round wall of 
nd around our deepening dwelling, hollowing 
moat outside it, and digging a channel along 
hich the incoming tide could pour into the 
hoat! We kmew that the sea would make 
ort work of our hard-won architecture; but 
¢ welcomed the destruction and prepared the 
ay for it. The more the salt water poured 
ong the channel into the moat, the more it 
emed for us a personal triumph. As our 
do tlantis succumbed before the advancing ocean, 
aa ¢ felt no grief but only happiness. Being 
soo mists, we knew that we could and should 
build Atlantis another day. 
Not that we spent all our time with spades and 
ckets. There was also the pleasure of paddling 
,» as we Called it, wading. To wander along the 
ige of the ocean in bare feet, and to feel the 
ost Pp crystal wavelets breaking coolly over one’s 
-doagmes is a luxury that still gives pleasure in the 
selve Ory, even though—for some obscure reason 
i wil "¢ Never think of paddl'ng in later life. The 
ny ae delights at least four of our -senses—touch, 
soli mell, sight and hearing. Of how few of the 
reste oss that came into existence in the first chapter 
i sud Genesis can we say as much! I could sit for 
ly f burs in those days even, watching other people 
"Reng into the sea and swimming among the 
‘aitome-OWS—great men who, despising the spring 
bard at the Blue Pool, would climb up to a 
ledge among the rocks and precipitate 
hemselves as if to death or glory into the deep 
ater, 
From the shore-child’s point of view there is 
thing about the sea that is not lovely and lovable. 
© wildest storm-breakers pouring in from 
tenland and“tossing manes of foam into the 
plas r, filled with a hundred rainbows in the fitful 
in ff inshine, exhilarated the blood, even though one 
_ forge’ heard of some poor wretch who, bathing in 
14 qlee bay against all advice the day before, had 
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been carried out to sea like a piece of sea-wrack. 
The noise of a crane unloading a ship in the 
harbour was music. The very smell of the coal 
on the harbour-side was (being a seaside smell) 
sweeter than the scent of a flower garden. Sea- 
side bread—baps and the rest of it—and seaside 
plum-tarts were ambrosia. Seaside tea was nectar. 
I trust that my grand-niece has by now been 
initiated into some of these essentials of perfect 
happiness. I confess, however, that I feel some 
misgivings when I think of her, deprived of spade 
and bucket, going down to the sands with a 
woeden spoon and patty-pans. Someone, it 
seems to me, ought to do something about it. 
Spades and buckets can hardly be accounted 
luxuries. As a child at the seaside, I should 
have preferred a spade and bucket to black- 
currant juice. And, after all, let us consider the 
educational value of a spade and bucket. I for 
one learned more from digging in the sands 
with a spade and bucket than I ever learned from 
algebra. y.Y. 


HIGH BOOTS 


Ivan Ivanovitch Krutilkin entered the Post 
Office and went up to the window where letters 
were left to be called for. He waited in the queue. 
Soon he found himself in front of the window, 
peering through the grille at a handsome ginger- 
haired girl. 

“ Your identity card ”—-said the girl, scanning 
and flinging back his factory pass. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch lost his courage. 

* Well, you see, it’s like this, I’m here for the 
May Day festivals, sand I’m waiting for letters 
from home. 1... 

“ Have you your identity card on you ?” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ Well, hand it over, then, comrade.” 

“<< I can’t.”’ 

Ivan Ivanovitch pushed his head through the 
window and, bending towards the girl, said in a 
low voice : 

“ T’ve hidden it in my boot.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with me. No letters 
without showing your card.” 

“* Citizen—please—reconsider it.” 

“Tcan’t. It’s regulations.” 

“ So it means that I’ve got to take my boot off.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch moved away from the window. 
He looked despairingly round the big hall. There 
was not a single seat vacant. 

He took off his coat and swept the floor with it. 
Then he sat down, laid his portfolio down beside 
him and began to pull at his right boot. 

Very soon a crowd gathered round him, firing 
questions. 

“ What’s the matter ? Why’s he taking his boot 
off ?” 

“He’s dislocated his ankle and he’s trying to 
pull it back.” 

“Nonsense,” added a gloomy citizen, “ it’s 
corns.” 

“Corns? No, he’s got something stuck in 
it!” : 
The ginger-haired beauty stuck her head 
through the window and watched Krutilkin with 
interest—and amusement. He was sitting on the 
floor with perspiration running down his face. 
The boot would not come off. ‘Then, with his left 
foot resting on the heel of his right boot, he 
pulled, and the boot began to move. Krutilkin 
was triumphant, but on the last lap the boot 
suddenly stuck fast at the heel. 

“* Bad luck,” said someone. The crowd began 
to give him further advice. 

“Press on the toe—on the toe!” shouted a 
citizen in a bowler hat. 

“ On my toc!” shouted Krutilkin back. “ It’s 
the heel that’s the trouble.” 

“Tt’s a pity you can’t undo the bootlaces,” 
chimed in the girl. 

Ivan Ivanovitch was perspiring profusely and 
felt completely worn out. His efforts had been 


in vain. The boot wouldn’t come off, and that - 


was that. He looked round at the crowd with 
pleading, anguished eyes. 


3 

“Citizens!” he said. “Comrades!” he 
cried. “ Help!” 

Someone wearing pince-nez and carrying a 
small walking stick came up to Ivan Ivanovitch, 
and, taking hold of the latter’s boot, began to pull. 
He pulled and puffed and blew, but nothing came 
of it, except that his glasses fell off. Then he 
gave up and moved away. Another fellow tried 
to help Ivan Ivanovitch, but that was in vain, too. 
Next, out of the crowd came a big man with 
hands like spades and very thick fingers. He 
began to have a go at the boot. The crowd was 
silent, watching. Everybody could see that the 
man would either pull off the boot or the leg—or 
both. Ivan Ivanovitch closed his eyes in horror. 
The big man, still pulling at his leg, dragged him 
along the floor by it. Each time he tugged the 
same thing happened again. 

“ Get a vice!” he shouted hoarsely. 

Ivan Ivanovitch rested with his left foot on a 
board. The man pulled him up and then flung 
him down again. 

“ Get a vice!” he shouted again. “A piece 
of wood, anything to keep him still ! ” 

But -there was nothing of the kind in the Post 
Office. So for ten minutes he dragged Ivan 
Ivanovitch round the floor. The crowd watched 
them. They had already made two rounds of the 
building, when at last the man sat down 
exhausted. 

“ You can’t do it without a vice of some sort,” 
he said, wiping the sweat off his forehead. Five 
people came out of the crowd and, holding each 
other round the waist, hung on to Ivan Ivano- 
vitch. The big man was delighted. ‘‘ Now, that’s 
different,” he said, catching hold of Ivan’s foot 
and pulling it against himself. The chain of 
people moved after him. He og again, and 
the same thing happened ag “ Citizens |” 
cried out the man. “ We want another two 
volunteers !” 

Three more people joined in. The man once 
more caught hold of Ivan Ivanovitch’s foot. The 
boot creaked but still refused to come off. He 
then pulled again with ail his might and suddenly 
fell back with the boot in his hand. The crowd 
sighed with relief. Ivan Ivanovitch jumped up 
from the floor, ran towards the man, and put his 
hand in his boot. He peered right into the boot, 
turned it upside down and shook it out, but there 
was nothing there. 

“ Not this one—not this one,” he muttered. 

“ What isn’t?” said the man desperately. 

“ You’ve taken off the wrong boot.” 

The man turned pale. “What do you mean?” 

“ You'll have to pull the left one off!” 

“ The other one, you mean,” gasped the man 
with fright, and promptly rushed out of the Post 
Office. Ivan Ivanovitch sat down on the floor 
again. He felt so tired that he couldn’t move. 
But the ginger-haired girl rallied the crowd. 

“ What are you standing like that for? Why 
don’t you help him ?” 

Out of the crowd appeared another man, a 
little one this time. He went up to Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, pulled up his sleeves and caught hold of 
the boot. The crowd watched intently. The 
little man gave one pull and the boot came off. 
The crowd gasped. The little man eyed them 
with disdain, and without further explanation 
made his way proudly towards the door. 

“What strength!” said one of the citizens 
who came up to Ivan Ivanovitch. “ What 
interests me is, how did it happen that the right 
came off with such difficulty, whereas the left— 
one, two, three and it’s off!” 

“ Because the right is size 39 and the left is 
41,” replied Ivan. 

** How’s that ?” 

“I made a mistake in the shop.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch, holding his boots under his 
arm, walked barefoot to the window, flourishing 
his card. 

“ My letter ! ” 

The girl examined the identity card—looked 
through the letters—and remarked indifferently : 

“ There’s nothing for Krutilkin.” 

F. KUZNETSOV 
(Translated by Musia Renbourn). 
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_ THIS BRITAIN 

A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Duncan Mackenzie. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 

Commenting on public disregard of “ Don’t 
travel” pleas, Mr. R. W. Ellison, stationmaster at 

Kettering, said yesterday: “We pack people in 

as if they were cattle, and they do not seem to mind. 

** There was a case recently when a woman was 
taken ill and died on a train, and before she could be 
got out of the compartment 95 people had to be 
asked to get off the train.”-—Bulletin, Glasgow. 


Senior Civil Servant (bearded) requires superior 
board for self and bicycle. Glasgow or suburbs, no 
other boarders.—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 


The nice problems that arise amongst naval per- 
sonnel of different ranks now that both sexes are 
in the Senior Service were exemplified by a recent 
incident in a Glasgow tea-room. Two pretty Wren 
ratings, seeing no available seats except at a table 
where a naval officer was sitting, took them. 

The naval officer ignored them, but sent for the 
gmanageress, and asked her to accommodate the 
Wrens elsewhere. Discipline must be maintained, 
and nobody knows how his sense of duty struggled 
with his inclinations.—Glasgow Herald. 


“THE RIVALS” 


The Arts theatre have been right to include The 
Rivals in their “‘ Festival of English Comedy.” 
While to-day less familiar than The School for Scandal, 
it is quite as representative of the “ Sentimental 
Comedy ” of theMdbightcenth Century and exhibits 
ali Sheridan’s gifts: his unerring eye for situation 
(theatrical rather than dramatic), his wit, the balanced 
yet nimble prose of his dialogue, and his appeal to the 
generous feelings of an audience. There, as Professor 
Elton wrote, lay the difference between post-Fielding 
comedy and the comedy of the Restoration and Queen 
Anne, not in the licence of the manners depicted on 
the stage. That was a superficial difference; the 
real one lay in the king of laughter provoked. Wit 
had ceased to be callous, and rakes and spendthrifts 
of both sexes began to exhibit good hearts. 

Sheridan was twenty-four when he wrote The 
Rivals. Since its first performance a hundred and 
sixty-eight years ago, this play has repeatedly de- 
lighted the most varied audiences, and remained a 
favourite with amateur actors. No wonder every 
part in The Rivals, however small, offers a chance of a 
personal triumph; either in the mimicry of eccen- 
tricity or in the exhibition of unlimited virtuosity 
in stylising emotion. And there precisely lies the 
difficulty of casting a first-rate, or even a satisfactory 
performance. Though Mr. Derek Birch as Captain 
Absolute, Miss Landone as Mrs. Malaprop, Mr. 
Blakelock as Bob Acres, acted zestfully and quite 
well, the performance left much to be desired, while 
only two small parts came near to being filled to the 
brim—the two servants, Fag and David. The 
gentlemanly suavity of Mr. Peter Jones as Fag would 
not have let down even a perfect performance 
of the play. (By the way, how much more kind 
and well-bred is Sheridan’s ridicule of the servant 
who apes his superiors, than Thackeray’s three- 
quarters of a century later.) There are only two 
original characters in the play, Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
and Faulkland. The rest are stock comedy figures 
wittily reanimated : the tyranical father (always in a 
passion), the timid simpleton (Bob Acres), the 
romance-fed beauty (Lydia Languish), even Mrs. 
Malaprop is partly derivative. Sir Lucius, however, 
was the first Irishman to make us laugh by being too 
matter-of-fact or too dignitied to have a sense of 
humour: ‘“ Would you choose to be pickled and sent 
home?” he courteously inquires of the trembling 
Bob Acres before the duel, “‘ Or would it be the same 
to you to lie in the Abbey ? I’m told there is very snug 
lying in the Abbey.” From that moment—from The 
Rivals to Fohn Bull’s Other Island, the Irishman who 
can’t see a joke after he has made it has amused the 
English 

Faulkiand is 
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a bafiling part in which it is no disgrace 
Sheridan never went below surface character 
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intentionally. But ‘here, while caricaturing fashion- 
able’ self-admiring “ sensibility,” an odd thing hap- 
pened to him : -he began to draw a self-torturer in love. 
The stratagems and predicaments of his own reckless 
capture of the enchanting Eliza Lindley had suggested 
the key in which to pitch his comedy. But he had been 
‘profoundly in love with her, and along with memories 
flounderings, fears of 


“She loves? Ah, yes, but not me—the 
gallant part I’m playing.” ‘“‘ How can we be as happy 
as this excitement makes us now?” - And in they 
crept, these distressing doubts, into that supernu- 
merary Faulkland, who had nothing whatever to do 
with the play and was only -meant to be a figure of fun. 
They made him at moments incongruously interesting, 
and well-nigh unplayable. DrsmMoND MaCCARTHY 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“The Constant Couple,” at the Arts Theatre 


An excellent notion to start a “ festival of English 
Comedy” with Farquhar’s The Constant Couple or 
A Trip to the Fubilee. This play has not been acted 
within living memory and is highly enjoyable. 
Farquhar was the most good-natured of the Restora- 
tion playwrights, and Sir Harry Wildair is the most 
amiable of the many rakes they created. The 
brilliant scenes in which he mistakes a debutante for 
a tart, and her dowager mother for a procuress, are the 
prototypes bowdlerised by Goldsmith in She Stoops 
to Conquer. Mr. Alec Clunes gives an exemplary 
performance—we have never seen a Restoration rake 
so well presented. He speaks elegantly and without 
affectation, his movements are at once graceful and 
spontaneous. Unluckily he is not too well assisted 
by his company. Mr. Peter Jones is very good, 
Mr. Derek Birch and Miss Dorothy Primrose per- 
fectly adequate. But the rich part of Lurewell is 
thrown away. The lady who plays it speaks the 
story of her seduction with taste and feeling, but 
Lurewell should surely be a Millamant manguée who 
conceals her embitterment under a ing surface 
of coquettish allurement. Mr. Rolf Gerard’s settings 
are pleasing, and the show provides a number of 
pleasures beside the singular excellence of Mr. 
Clune’s acting. 


THE HALF-RECLUSE 
By Po Chii-i. 
The great recluse lives in market and court ; 
The small recluse hides in thickets and hills. 
The thickets and hills are too lonely and cold ; 
Market and court are too unrestful and thronged. 
Far better to be a half-recluse, 
And hermitize in a liaison job. 
It is like office, yet like being at large ; 
One is not busy, but also not bored. 
It makes no demand either on hand or brain, 
Yet still prevents one being hungry or cold. 
All the year one has no official work, 
Yet every month one draws rations and pay. 
For one who likes to take a strenuous climb 
To the South of the city there are pleasant autumn 
hills ; 
For one who loves to take an idle stroll 
To the East of the city are orchards lovely in spring. 
If once in a while you want to get drunk 
You can always accept an invitation to dine. 
In Lo-yang there are many delightful people 
Always ready for endless pleasant talk. 
But if you would rather lie quietly at home 
All you need do is to bar your outer door ; 
There is no fear that official coaches or chairs 
Will press for admittance, crowding in front of 
your gate. 
It is well known that life being what it is 
To have things both ways is always very hard. 
The lot of the humble is embittered by hunger 
and cold. 
The great are compassed by many worries and cares. 
Only the half-hermit of whom I speak 
Achieves a life that is fortumate and secure. 
Failure, success, affluence and want— 
At and equal distance from all these four. 
(Written in 829, when he was Lo-yang 
liaison to the Crown Prince’s Social Secre- 
tary.) Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
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MOSCOW CALLING 

Sm,—According to reports in our newspaper, 
the Soviet Press are beginning to stress the point t) 
the Soviet armies have done as much as the Brit 
and American forces in bringing about the p 
situation in Italy, and the Soviet Government are 
much interested in any arrangements and unde 
takings—provisional or ich may } 
made by the Western Allies as the latter would be 
a similar situation sprang up between the Soy; 
Union and Germany. 














Article 2 of the United Nations Pact, to which thj 


country, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union are 

parties, says that “ each Government pledges itself 
co-operate with the Governments signatory heret 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace with t 
enemies.” 

By Article II of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 

“The High Contracting Parties undertake not 
enter into any negotiations with the Hitlerite Gove 
ment or any other Government that does not cleg 
renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to negotia 
or conclude except by mutual consent any armistice ¢ 
peace treaty with Germany or any other State assoc 
ated with her in acts of aggression in Europe.” 

Pravda has denounced Victor Emmanuel as “ th 
very king who for 20 years tolerated and used hj 
authority to protect the tyrannical power of the anti 
popular and anti-national policy of Fascism,” and h; 
declared that “‘ the people who form the new [Itali 
Government have not shown themselves enemies ¢ 
the Fascists, with whom they have always collabo 
ated.” 

It is clear that the American and British Govem 
ments are under a solemn treaty obligation to concer 
their policy toward Italy with the U.S.S.R. It i 
clear, too, that the Murphy-Eisenhower flirtation wit 
the House of Savoy is not only a piece of reaction 
politics for which the threadbare excuse of milit: 
expediency is not even plausible, but also a bread 
of our obligation to our ally the Soviet Union. 

Ex-DiIPLomat 


COMMON WEALTH 

Sirn,—Comment in your paper on Commot 
Wealth has hovered between qualified approval and 
downright suspicion. This is only to be expect 
when a movement such as ours is im its early stages 
political opportunists of doubtful character hay 
probably tried to associate their ambitions with o 
programme, we have made mistakes in tactics, 0 
organisation is hampered by amateurishness and b 
difficulties of recruiting an efficient secretariat at 
time when man-power is desperately short. In a 
endeavour to establish a nation-wide organisatio 
(an expensive business) we have allowed two wealt 
members to contribute a disproportionate amoun 
towards our funds. I think this last fact has led 1 
more criticism than any other. The critics are 
to forget that no secret was made of these contrib 
tions ; in fact we are the only political organisatio 
which discusses its finances in open conferenc 
Our Labour critics forget that their own Party, qui 


_ Tightly, has not scorned substantial and timely sub 


sidies from wealthy patrons. 

We are, I think, ready to admit that, in ma 
peripheral matters, Common Wealth is very imperfed 
On three fundamental issues, however, we are sound 
(1) Our organisation is thoroughly democratic ; a0 
one who attended our Easter Conference would } 
able to deduce from the “ rough” treatment meté 
out to Acland and Wintringham that no Fubhre 
prinzip vitiates Common Wealth. (2) The standard 
of enthusiasm, sincerity and intelligence among 
ordinary members are not noticeably less high th 
those prevailing in other Parties. We may be “star 
eyed,” but those stars owe as much to the light 4 
reason as to the emotional fuel of revivalism. (3) Abo’ 
all, our short-term and basic policies are more tr 
socialistic than those of the Labour Party. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
Labour Party has so far refused our offer of friendshi 
and help. To my mind this refusal is due to cus 
which also explain the rift in the Labour Party :ts¢ 
The chief of these causes is that, whereas Comm 
Wealth and a section of the Labour Party belic 
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‘Papen opponents who must, in their own interests, be intent 
co on the paralysing of organised Labour. If we are 
| COUR « searry-eyed,” I cannot help thinking that some of 


it are il ihe guard’s van to the vanguard. 
unde Conservative opinion on the Labour Party Confer- 
id tel ence showed an almost enthusiastic approval of the 





ich thi the Labour rank and file are experienced and dis- 
itself when one is reduced to hobnobbing with the 


SERVICE OPINION 
Sm,—A further sidelight on this subject ‘of Army 
opinion is thrown by a letter I received from North 
Africa from a journalist now in the Forces, who writes 


i job—lecturing 
current affairs. It came about through his having 
written a letter to a Fleet Street friend criticising the 
Army authorities for not telling the troops anything 
about the countries and peoples they are sent to, “ with 
the result that Tommy is not always the most fortunate 
nd hal kind of ambassador to let loose in the Maslem world or 
the Colonial French, or even amongst the American 
troops.” He complained above all that soldiers so 
far from keeping abreast of current affairs, do not often 
know the day to day current news. He fears that after 
the war hundreds of thousands of British soldiers will 
be so out of touch with current controversies and so 
easily misled by stark over-simplification that before 
they can pick up the threads they will become a prey 
to any would-be fiihrer who can voice their disillusion- 
ment and disgruntlement, especially if he can put it 
over as “ one old soldier to another,” as Hitler did. 

To his astonishment his letter was referred to 
“higher ups.” They, having talked it over with him, 
proceeded to take the refreshingly progressive-minded 
step of giving this soldier his head. 

E. L. C. Watson 





Sir,—The fact that only a small percentage of 
Service men display any persistent political interest 
may be disturbing, but a change of garments does not 
necessarily indicate profound social awakening. 
The man who now wears His Majesty’s uniform 
yesterday considered politics as the hobby of specialists, 


hot-heads or cranks, or else as mental chewing-gum 
handed to him in his daily paper 

iirc Giants dec ulaority of poiliicay minded 
and informed may have increased by 5 per cent., but 
ome wonders whether the politically responsible 
proportion of British people is greater or less than that 
in France, U.S.A.—or Germany. For the most part 
people everywhere seem to prefer non-political 
eg Se eet by pene or 


"9 political indifference threatens democracy 
with pernicious anaemia if it is not exploited by 
Fascist and other deriders of democratic concepts. 
Drastic educational advance may be one remedy 
but it is well to realise that even the beneficial proposals 
of the much eulogised White Paper leaves the mass of 
children with an inferior, inadequate education. 
The indefinite and remote raising of the school-leaving 
age to 16 means we may have to wait for 15 years 
or more before Britain can register the political effect 
of “ Secondary education for all.” 

Whilst at long last, nutrition and medical treatment 
as educational necessities will receive official accep- 
tance, the care of the Churches for the soul of the 
child evokes the recognition that “ religious education 
should be given a more defined place in the life and 
work of the school.” It may be true that factual 


ethical values without leaving a vacuum to be filled 
subsequently with a septic chaos. Nevertheless both 
Czarist Russia and Holy Spain had an abundance 
of religious instruction without very inspiring results. 
And although we ourselves have had many years of 
Christian teaching in our schools this does not appear 
to have enlightened some Labour M.P.s and others 
that vengeance is not Christian ! 

Will the religious education pre-eminently affirm 
the virtues of compassion, reclamation, social justice, 
international fraternity and democracy or will it be 
a mystical evasion of these and their necessary im- 
plementation ? Only the former can offer some hope 
that corrosive cynicism and indifference will dissolve. 

That is for the future. Whether this is a com- 
pensating prospect depends on the measure of con- 
sistency with fine principles we are now prepared to 
afford, and the positive interpretation of a democratic 
faith that will appeal :o the common people of Britain 
and of all the lands shattered by war, whether now 
friend or foe. 

Neither ominous financial warnings and hesitations 
respecting -war reconstruction nor melodramatic 
threats to “ bleed and burn ” or “ scar and blacken ” 
the enemy are likely to secure a splendid democratic 
awakening among those who do not care a tinker’s 
cuss what we say about their political responsibility 
but who simply want victory to come soon so that 
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they can return to the job they nope awaits them 
and to a home where they may find peace. 
Cynical or savage negations possess no lasting 
moral or social dynamic. 
House of Commons. 


“LET YOUTH TELL US” 

Smr,—In his sixth and last “ Make it Monday” broad- 
cast, Mr. J. B. Priestley put forward the admirable 
suggestion that a young man from the fighting Ser- 
vices—who could if necessary be anonymous—should 
be given permission by the Authorities to tell listeners 
all he and his comrades are thinking and feeling. 
Furthermore, Mr. Priestley urges that this repre- 
sentative of shy and not very articulate fighting youth 
should be encouraged to dig into himself and show 
us what he finds there. This is an excellent proposal 
and no doubt the B.B.C. and the Services P.R.O.s 
are already on the look-out for a suitable young man. 

But what I do question is Mr. Priestley’s assump- 
tion that any honest, sincere representative of our 
muzzled fighting generation will be automatically 
allowed the latitude he himself enjoyed in his recent 
series of talks. In this connection—now that I have 
been invalided out of the Army—perhaps I can speak 
of an instance or two within my own personal ex- 
perience. 

In the first year and a half of the war, I was ap- 
proached by the authorities, including the B.B.C., 
several times for anonymous articles and talks, and for 
short postscripts after the 6 o’clock news. (*‘ They” 
said they thought I was the sort of person who had 
decided views on the younger generation.) I remem- 
ber particularly one script I wrote—what would 
now probably pass as a fairly typical “ postscript.” 
Unfortunately my refusal to see things in a proper 
short-term official perspective then did me no good: 
in fact it caused a good deal of letter-writing between 
the various censors (Russia hadn’t yet come into 
the war) and my script was sadly cut about. After 
more letters and a personal visit to the censor, I said 
I would prefer not to bother any more with this 
blue-pencil part of the war. And the job I had been 
marked out for was, I believe, eventually entrusted 
to the gallant Lieut.-Colonel Robert Henriques. 

Is there any more freedom in the common propa- 
ganda pool these days ? KEIDRYCH RHYS 


PENSIONS 

Smr,—According to the recent white paper on 
changes in war pensions, the Government appears to 
be giving larger pensions to “ other ranks” than to 
non-regular junior officers in the same category. 

Seriously disabled unemployable “ other ranks 
are to get increases in their pensions, with allowances 
for their wives and children if they marry after dis- 
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90 
ablement. But there are no corresponding increases 
for officers ! 


A married N.C.O. or man with from one to four 
children, according to rank, will therefore receive more 
pension than a married subaltern officer, with no 
matter how many children ! 

I can imagine an ex-platoon commander’s child 
saying to the child of his father’s former batman (both 
fathers totally disabled by the same shell in Sicily or 
on the Somme), “I can’t have a nice toy like you for 
Christmas, because my father was an officer.” Are 
officers’ children not desired in the post-war world ? 
We can’t all be acting unpaid lance-corporals. 

It is nice to know that a temporary acting Admiral 
of the Fleet will get £420 a year if totally disabled, 
and that £700 a year will be paid to the widow of a 
Field-Marshal killed in action—but is no help to be 
given to seriously disabled unemployable junior 
officers who marry after disablement, and who have 
to maintain themselves, their wives and children, and 
educate their children, on the disability retired pay 
awarded to them as unmarried men? (And who, in 
some cases, may not become seriously disabled and 
unemployable until years after they are married and 
the war has ended, through delayed and unexpected 
deterioration of their condition.) r 

Surely this amazing anomaly will not be permitted ? 

JACK MAUNDER 


JEWISH CHILDREN 

Str,—The New STATESMAN AND NATION has given 
such valuable help in the campaign for the help of the 
victims of Nazi persecution, that I wonder whether 
your readers would be interested to know more of- 
actual constructive help for Jewish children that is 
being carried on by one of the Jewish organisations, 
the Children and Youth Aliyah, which exists to bring 
children out of the persecution areas into the freer 
air of Palestine and there give them training and 
education which will enable them in the shortest 
time to become self-supporting workers on the 
land. 

In the first four months of this year, in spite of war 
conditions this organisation has already succeeded in 
bringing out over 1,000 children, threatened with the 
most cruel fate, te add to the 7,000 already under their 
care. These children originally came from Germany, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Their report states that in 
February, “the 856 Polish children, hunted and 
haunted since the outbreak of war, and for five months 
herded together in a refugee camp at Teheran, have 
now at last arrived in Palestine. The scenes of wel- 
come were overwhelming, for all Palestine, down to 
the smallest child has been in a ferment of anxiety 
about thei: welfare and for months past has been 
making preparations for their arrival.” 


Up to a few years ago the children had only been 
accepted by this organisation from the age of 14, 
which meant that the years of maintenance for which the 
‘Committee was responsibie, were much fewer. Now 
they take charge of the children at whatever age they 
arrive and they are therefore a charge upon the funds 
for, a much greater number of years. There has 
been no hesitation in accepting this responsibility. 

When news of so much destruction and sorrow 
reaches us every day, the story of a hopeful enterprise 
already at work for the rescue of these children must 
surely encourage us. It is indeed the duty of all Chris- 
tians to aid the Jewish people in the rescue of the future 
generation from the horrible fate that otherwise awaits 
them in Europe. A deeply interesting report giving 
the latest news may be obtained from the Children 
and Youth Aliyah, Woburn House, Upper Woburn 
Place, London, W.C.1. (Miss) E. M. Pye 


NEVER AGAIN ASSOCIATION 
S1r,—I have read the letter signed by Mrs. Eleonora 
Tennant under the above heading in your issue of 


_ July 24th. 


The facts are very simple. The Never Again 
Association approached Lord Vansittart to become 
President. Lord Vansittart took his usual line and 
declined on the grounds that he could not because 
it did not include all Parties—the Never Again Associa- 
tion was at that time exclusively Right Wing—where- 
upon the Never Again Association approached Mr. 
Loeb, Honorary Managing Director of the Fight for 
Freedom, to ascertain whether he could assist us in 
obtaining Left Wing representation on our Council. 
Mr. Loeb’s answer was that he was not the right 
person to approach and that as far as Fight for Free- 
dom was concerned, this was a purely Left Wing 
organisation. There was never an approach to the 
Never Again Association from the side of Mr. Loeb 
or Fight for Freedom. 

After this approach had failed, Lord Vansittart, 
maintaining his attitude, declined to become Presi-‘ 
dent and gave his opinion that the only thing to do 
was for each of the respective bodies to go its own way ; 
we, as the resolution stated, took the attitude in the 
Committee that the Never Again Association should 
remain open to all Parties and all creeds. 

Whilst the resolution quoted by Mrs. Tennant 
was carried unanimously, there was no unanimity on 
the views expressed by Mrs. Tennant and quoted 
in her letter. 

As to the other phantasy expressed by Mrs, Tennant 
in her letter as to the position of the “‘ Win the Peace ” 
Campaign, her statement is utterly untrue, that 
organisation having the support of Members of all 
Parties, both on its Council and in its membership. 

HAROLD JONES 


HIGH HAZARD 

Sir,—I never asked (or expected) to be reviewed in 
the New STATESMAN AND NATION, but now that a novel 
of mine has been “ noticed” in your august and frigid 
columns, it has received exactly and precisely the 
treatment I might have anticipated. 

Mr. Toynbee is very severe. That is all right; | 
should probably knock the daylight hell out of 
book by him if a malignant fate made me a reviewer 
in my late middle age; but, with his desire to be 
so austerely Olympian, he forgets one very important 
point: High Hazard was written expressly to please 
a huge public that, in these hag-ridden days, demands 
entertainment—and whom, consequently, it is a public 
service to entertain. 

I cannot expect Mr. Toynbee to be entertained by 
my work—nor, indeed, do I want him to be—but my 
mail provides me with abundant evidence that a good 
many other people are entertained. Decry the publie 
taste as much as you like, but the many millions who 
have put their money down during the past 15 years 
to buy a Horler novel can’t all be wrong. 

SYDNEY HORLER 


THAT MOST PECULIAR AGE 

Sir,—I wonder: would it be possible to find in 
any recent distinguished author a passage of implied 
comparison more perverse than the paragraph on 
the Victorian Age, quoted by Ralph Partridge in his 
article on Lytton Strachey ? Every period, of course, 
displays the wildest contrasts. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is a general battleground, but how can it be 
miost peculiar on account of barbarism and prudery, 
nobility and cheapness, tremendous outlines and 
sordid details? A century which opened with the 
New Geology, culminated in Evolution, and at the 
close was not without glory in many fields, was 
hardly a time in which nothing was known. 

If the Victorian gas-jets were worsted by the fog, 
the tallow dips of a simpler time were extinguished. 
The horse-bus was no worse than the carrier’s cart, 
and was at least more available than tHe sedan-chair. 
Even the antimacassar was a step towards cleanliness, 
while the tin circle bath was a leap ahead. Racine’s 
great monarch could not bear to hear of so much 
fresh water. True, poor Mrs. Carlyle fought a 30- 
years war against bugs in Chelsea, but the beaux and 
wits of the Great Century did not recognise them as 
belligerents. Lytton Strachey would have had to 
hold his nose in more than one famous salon. From 
the new Life of Fohn Woolman I learn that, upon 
entering a fine house in York, that remarkable (and 
almost uniquely clean) American Quaker collapsed 
by reason-of the stench. A few days later he was dead 
from smallpox (1772). Like all others, a most 
peculiar age! S. K. RATCLIFFE 
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the Soviets. He was with the 
army of the Grand Duke Nicolas 
in the campaigns in the 
Caucasus in the last war. He 
was for a year in Leningrad 
and Moscow and saw the birth 
of the October Revolution, met 
Lenin and others of the 
Bolshevik Old Guard. He there- 
fore saw both old and new 
Russia. These pages tell the 
story shortly and concisely, how 
Russia grew through the cen- 
turies, and how the new Russia 
was a consummation of all that 
went before. 55 net 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


These are real people; their beliefs and their 
peccadillos, their magic and their law, their 
loyalties and their prejudices, their pattern of 
work and sociability make a living and convincing 
whole that _~ together. We end by feeling 
that we know these Lovedu and their environ- 
ment, the sunny yet temperate lowveld of the 
Northern Transvaal. She ceases to be a figure in 
Rider Haggard’s popular Victorian romance, and 
becomes the credible queen of an actual, contem- 
porary tribe. tie 

The Lovedu are a Bantu tribe from the North 
which settled after many wanderings several cen- 
turies back in the Northern Transvaal, where 
their culture was somewhat modified by contact 
with neighbours of kindred stocks. They are not 
numerous: their present overcrowded location 
has only 33,000 inhabitants packed in some 150 
square miles, a shrunken remnant of their former 
territories. They live by agriculture and their 
herds of cattle have great social but little economic 
importance. They are now much mixed and 
barely one in ten of them are of the original royal 
clan. They were never a fighting people and owe 
their survival among former warlike empires to 
the sanctity of their queen and her repute, which 
even distant chiefs acknowledged, as the first of 
all South African rainmakers. Portuguese records 
show that round about 1600 they had quasi- 
divine kings, who had to be free from any physi- 
cal blemish and died by their own hands as a 
fixed ritual prescribed. They married their sisters 
or daughters, a royal practice which recalls the 
most venerable precedents. The authors give a 
psychological interpretation to this tradition of 
incest, but without asking the reader to accept all 
Mr. Perry’s daring theories, it is tempting to see 
in them poor relations of his Children of the Sun. 
Legend and memory tell how after a troubled 
period of faction and feud the succession passed 
to a line of queens, of whom the first was Mujaji, 
the daughter of the last king, and the second her 
daughter begotten by her father. These queens, 
of whom the third is now reigning, must not 
marry, but they do take lovers and may bear chil- 
dren. Their liaisons are secret, but there is no 
myth of a virgin birth. The queen must end her 
reign by drinking poison after the fourth celebra- 
tion of a peculiarly solemn rite of initiation held 
at irregular intervals of several years. She is 
buried standing, facing the North, and a male 
human victim should be buried with her. This 
rare form of upright burial occurs also m 
Brittany: was not M. Clemenceau so buried? 
After her death there follows an interregnum 
which is always a period of drought and disaster. 
Her successor is the She to whom, after the due 
rites, the door of the royal hut opens magically of 
its own motion. The polity of the Lovedu is 
built on the curious institution that the queen 
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ing? y all the chief families are linked 
with the throne. The Lovedu are a patrilinear 
tribe, but none the less enjoy high con- 


women 

sideration among them, own property, may marry 
“wives” as the queen does, and often act as head- 
. How the queen makes rain the 
in the main, if not completely, 


minority, doubt the queen’s powers. But she has 

con i If, for example, any of 

her subjects is buried in a manner contrary to the 
rules, the lapse will suffice to thwart her magic. 

Lovedu have a vague belief in a high god 

and or, but the religion that shapes their 

society is the cult of ancestors. It is, as always 

among primitive peoples, a kindly belief which 


The ancestors have some 
command over natural forces and must be invoked 
and remembered by libations of beer. They are, 
as usual, a little uncertain in their behaviour and 
reward neglect or fidelity by causing or curing 
i It seems, however, that they never 
cause death. Their ruling passion is to secure 
perpetuation and survival, sometimes by the 
transmission of their names to their descendants, 
sometimes by possession. We are not told that 
they ever, out of misplaced love, call children to 


After an 
elaborate dancing rite, they may for a brief time 
inhabit and possess the body of a chosen 
descendant. But the great occasions at which 
they reappear are the tribal festivals of initiation. 
Their voices are heard whistling and they take 
part in masked dances. Of these rites, variations 
on patterns familiar elsewhere in Africa and 
among the secret societies of the South Seas, the 
authors give a deeply interesting description. 
They have much to tell about the use in these 
festivals and in rain-making of the sacred drums, 
which are “gods”: the craftsman who makes the 
holiest of them may not survive his act of crea- 
tion. Perhaps the most intriguing mystery turns 
on the meaning and origin of the sacred bird, 
which presides over and directs by whistling the 
most important of these festivals. It is treated 
with the utmost reverence up to the last stages 
of the rite, but it is then teased and chased and 
finally destroyed. Here and elsewhere through- 
out the book the authors exercised a possibly 
excessive self-restraint. They described what 
they saw and reported what they heard and then 
left the enigma without a clue or a guess. The 
interpretation of this case of killing the god could 
be found only by the comparative method, which, 
like most contemporary field-workers in anthrop- 
ology, they refrain from using. 

The authors are even more deeply interested in 
the social structure of the Lovedu than in their 
rites and beliefs. They spent, with some inter- 
vals, ten years in this tribe, mastered its language, 
and what must have been even more difficult, 
overcame the suspicion and hostility which 
usually lead it to thwart inquiring Europeans by 
reticence or deception. The result is a vivid and 
convincing picture of a way of life which few, 
if any, Europeans had ever before them taken the 
trouble to understand. The spirit of it, as Dr. 
and Mrs. Krige insist throughout this book, is 
based on reciprocity and mutual aid. This is 
evident, first of all, in the intricate social pattern 
which results from the system of relationship. 
The ideal marriage is between cross-cousins, and 
the giving of what is usually called, not very 
happily, a “bride-price,” results in effect in a 
series of mutual exchanges of services and 
property, which knit families together in wide 
rings within this polygamous tribe. The life of 
the village is centred in the Khoro, the enclosure 
in which it meets as a court for the composure of 
its disputes and the management of its affairs. It 
may have a visible wall, but always it is fenced 
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with a “medicine,” which wards off witches, by 
deluding them into seeing water, where in fact 
there is none. The pages on witchcraft, it should 
be said, are among the best things in the book. 
The aim of the court is not to punish but to 
reconcile. It deals with all manner of quarrels 
and crimes arising from sexual jealousy, witch- 
craft, theft or insulting behaviour, and always, or 
almost always, it manages to restore peace and 
good feeling by the exercise of common sense and 
the pressure of public opinion with tradition 
behind it. Other sanctions there are none, nor 
any trace of physical coercion. Even after a 
murder, families may be reconciled by arranging 
a marriage. The reader may smile or shrug his 
shoulders at some Lovedu superstitions, but in 
the main the picture is of a singularly humane and 
happy way of life which is incomparably nearer, 
in its simple way, to the conception of a true 
society than anything Europeans have to show, 
unless it be on a Russian collective farm. These 
tribesmen detest a competitive or acquisitive atti- 
tude. Not buying but giving, within an under- 
stood framework of mutuality, is their rule. They 
do their ploughing in partnerships, which the 
authors might have compared (if they did not 
eschew all comparison) with the system of our 
own early Middle Ages. Their ideal way of 
working is in parties of friends and neighbours, 
who come together to help each other in any 
arduous task. The man who benefits pays no 
wages, but he does entertain the team freely with 
beer, which helps to make the day as much a 
festivity as a toil. 

Over this book, which contains so much that is 
curious and pleasant, there hangs, none the less, a 
cloud of tragedy. This good, if easy-going, pagan 
society, which enjoys its calabash of beer, does 
not frown severely on the little sins of the sexes 
and knows nothing of the acquisitive motive in 
its economic life, is in sharp conflict both with 
Christianity and Capitalism. In fact, it identifies 
these two. The Christian religion came to it 
burdened with the white man’s money economy, 
his repugnant notion of buying labour and his 
alien motive of profit, together with his habit of 
grabbing land. Business, or as the Lovedu call 
it, “ bizmis,” is beyond the pale of decency. The 
Christian Church, as they see it, is a form of busi- 
ness, with its fees and collections: “at com- 
munion,” as they say, “one pays for the flesh and 
blood of Christ.” The Christian minority, less 
than 5 per cent. of the tribe, may be better 
schooled than most of the pagans and more enter- 
prising and industrious in its farming, but to them 
it seems fundamentally immoral, because it ex~ 
ploits its fellow men for profit. 

It is not surprising, when one has grasped the 
spirit of this kindly society, that the authors de- 
scribe its attitude to Europeans as one of unrelent- 
ing suspicion and hostility. The white settlers who 
evicted native squatters, “with the best inten- 
tions,” in order to employ them as wage-earners, 
started an unending feud. Even the missionaries 
grabbed land. These men, to whose devotion and 
self-sacrifice the authors pay a tribute, have 
adopted a ruthless policy of iconoclasm towards 
the entire fabric of native culture, its ethics and 
its economics, no less than its superstitions and 
its very few violations of humane morality, for 
example the killing of those uncanny creatures, 
twins. It is distressing to learn that even the 
white man’s few gifts of technical progress have 
been of doubtful benefit. The natives will not 
believe that the dipping of cattle is imposed with 


a good motive. The use of the plough instead of 
the hoe has greatly lightened their labour, but it 
has led to the destruction of their terraces on the 
hillsides, with the comsequence that erosion is 
robbing the soil of fertility, while the silting of the 
rivers has ruined their gardens. Starchy foods 
are more abundant than before, but with the loss 
of the variety of green crops and sugar, formerly 
grown in river-gardens, the diet of the natives has 
become monotonous and many of them show the 


They now tend 
not as of old as a 
as a means of 
The authors 


lassitude of under-nourishftment 
to drink their beer to excess, 
harmless aid to sociability, but 
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faithfully describe this unhappy clash of the two 
contrasted cultures, but point to no solution, Is 
there any, this reviewer asks, short of the adop- 
tion of a socialist or co-operative economy? 

In sum, this is a book as informing as it is dis- 
turbing. The authors give us so much, that it 
may seem churlish to point to some rather serious 
omissions: they include, for example, no account 
of the Lovedu burial rite or their attitude to birth 
and death, nor any description of their land- 
tenure. There are many pages of rather minute 
detail, which might with advantage have been 
relegated to notes or an appendix. But as a whole 
the book, even for those of us who are not special- 
ists, is as readable as it is important. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


A FARMER AHEAD OF HIS TIMES 


The Clifton Park System of Farming. By 
Rogert H. ELttior. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Sixty years ago Robert Elliot, a Roxburghshire 
landowner, began to take an active interest in 
his estate. He found a situation with which our 
generation is not unfamiliar. Agriculture was 
depressed, landowners and farmers were in 
financial difficulties, industrial interests were 
omnipotent, cheap food (particularly cereals) 
was flooding the country, artificial fertilisers were 
being pressed upon the farmer by merchants 
and commercial firms. 

Elliot was guided by four main principles in 
his efforts to adapt agriculture to these circum- 
stances. They were: 

1. The success of our agriculture depends upon 
the cheapening of production. 

2. The cheapest food for stock is grass. 

3. The cheapest manure for soil is a turf com- 
posed largely of deep-rooting plants. 

4. The cheapest, deepest and best tillers, 
drainers and warmers of soil are roots. 

Like a good landowner, he took in hand the 
worst part of his estate at Clifton Park and went 
to work. He evolved, as a result, the system we 
now call “ley farming,” a “ley” being a field 
sown with a mixture of grasses and clovers to 
form a sward, to remain down for a defined num- 
ber of years. The longer leys are generally left 
down from four to six years, and Elliot worked 
on a 4-year ley. That has remained a feature of 
Border agriculture until this day, but it is Sir 
George Stapledon who has demonstrated its 
possibilities throughout the country in our own 
time, possibilities that have been greatly broad- 
ened by Stapledon’s own work in breeding 
grasses and devising pasture mixtures that enable 
pasture to be far more quickly established. It is 
very fitting, therefore, that Stapledon should have 
written the introduction to a new edition of 
Robert Elliot’s book in which Elliot describes his 
work. But this book is far more than a record of 
a farming experiment. It is full of wisdom about 
the soil and its management, and although the 
first edition was published for private circulation 
in 1898, some of what was then written is still 
ahead of our times. In particular it should be read 
by those who are not farmers but want to under- 
stand something about agriculture. 

Elliot put first the care and nourishment of the 
soil, but the system as a whole was designed to 
throw more emphasis upon livestock husbandry, 
where he felt our agricultural future lay, and less 
upon corn-growing, where he believed we would 
always be subject to competition from countries 
growing it more cheaply. This did not mean that 
he eliminated corn-growing. On the contrary, 
some corn was an essential part in his farming 
rotation of roots: corn: roots: corn: four years 
in ley. But it meant a decreased amount of corn- 
growing in the 8-year period in which, in effect, 
he grew four crops (two of corn and two of roots) 
on the accumulated fertility built up on four years 
in grass. Elliot regarded the grass, impregnated 
with the dung and urine of livestock and then 
turned in by the plough after four years, as a cheap 
and effective system of composting the land. By 
this method Elliot found that when he had been 
round a particular field twice or more with the 


complete rotation, he could dispense with arti- 
manures. If that were indeed the case— 
and we must remember that he was a keen observer 
not averse to the use of -artificials—here is food 
for thought. It ties up with some of the most 
scott sanast wick <r la tat OA. at Madi- 
son Research Station, Wisconsin, in 194%. There 
they were trying to find the best way of putting 
nitrogen into the soil by such means as farmyard 
manure and sulphate of ammonia, alone and in 
conjunction and by other methods. That which 
had given the best results, they told me, was by 
ploughing up the deep-rooted alfalfa (lucerne) 
which had. collected nitrogen from the air in its 
root-nodules. 

Was Elliot nearer the mark than many so far 
have believed ? Will the turned-in sward, with 
deep-rooted plants, replace artificial manures, and, 
for that matter, the dung-cart ? Was he right in 
being emphatic about the value of chicory, 
burnet, rib-grass and other deep-rooted plants 
in the pasture mixture, not only as “tillers, 
drainers and warmers of the soil,” but as herbs 
whose leaves are peculiarly rich in minerals and 
therefore valuable to the grazing animal? In 
this respect we know now that cattle on what we 
once thought were the “‘ best” pasture will leave 
it from time to time, if they have the chance, to 
graze an unimproved part where “ weeds” abound. 
Being a great man, Sir George Stapledon is also 
a modest one, and so he is the first to say how little 
we really know about these things, how wide is 
the field for further knowledge that pioneers and 
observers such as Robert Elliot throw open. “It 
is high time,” he says, “‘that the agricultural 
scientist pondered anew the teaching of Elliot.” 

L. F. EASTERBROOK 


PRIVATE SECS. OR PROFS, ? 


How the War Came to America. By ForREST 
Davis and ERNEST K. LINDLEY. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Impact of the War on America. Six 
Lectures by Members of the Faculty of 
Cornell University. Cornell University Press. 
12s. 


Batteries of telephones are ringing; dockets, 
briefs, memoranda, minutes, notes, drafts, and 
secret telegrams pile up on the desks of the 
private secretaries ; an ambassador reports, men 
whose names are on the lips of the public pass in 
and out, and as they pass they drop a word to the 
secretaries hoping to pick up a morsel of gossip 
or the right line to shoot to-day. While 
decisions are being taken, countermanded, re- 
taken, the President’s lunch is brought in on 
atray. History, great events, are palpably in the 
making. And in such leisure moments as are 
left to them, Pamphilius and Sempronius are 
themselves jotting down a note or two— 
what Cordell said, how Tony Biddle looked 
and how far opinion in Congress had shifted 
between last Tuesday and to-day. Three 
hundred miles away, a few professors are sitting 
in Cornell University with books of reference 
on their knees. Both parties are engaged in writing 
contemporary history. Which will be more likely 
to be true ? 

Loyally we reply, “ History written by the 
Profs.” We read their book. Ruefully we ex- 
claim: “ By The Private Secs.” And yet we are 
not quite sure. With Mr. Davis and Mr. Lindley 
we are assuredly at the centre of the web. Their 
book is alive—alive with the personalities, the 
hesitations, the premeditated indiscretions, the 
bargains and compromises of statesmen. The 
Administration itself is speaking. It is the tale 
of American foreign policy from the fall of France 
to Pearl Harbour. We see the President and 
Mr. Churchill arguing over the transfer of bases 
for destroyers—the President wants an honest to 
God horse trade, the Prime Minister a free gift 
between friends. We see Admiral Leahy setting 
out for Vichy, Kurusu arriving in Washington. 
Every quirk nuance, conversation of importance 
seems to be recorded inthis book. We put it down 
with a clear picture of the President’s extraordinary 
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intuitive knowledge of the game of politics, when 
to lie low, how to fly a kite, when to cajole his 
epponents and how to baby the country along. 
It is a book for the British to read and mark how 
foreign are the springs of American foreign policy ; 
how it is not one but many policies depend. 

ing on which group in the State etic 5 
able to gain a decision. The authors appear to be 
at pains to show how every decision was the only 
possible decision to be taken. at that particular 
moment when all the conflicting interests in the 
Administration, the country and of foreign states 
were taken into account. It is in fact the Principia 


of Expediency. 

This is undoubtedly history as it is lived and 
made. Yet why are outsiders like ourselves, 
members of the public, unsatisfied ? Perhaps it is 
because these private secretaries are at such pains 
to point out that the Administration was preparcd 
to back Britain in 1940 not for the essential reason 
that we alone were fighting for freedom, but simply 
because it was a good bet that we would hold out. 
We remember uneasily the support given to 
Vichy which culminated in the Darlan episode, 
We mark the attitude to the Finns. Is self 
interest alone the root of foreign policy? But 
the real reason why we are dissatisfied is that the 
private secretaries and the profs., or ourselves, are 
not talking the same language. True, the metier is 
English ; but spoken at such vast distances that 
they can hardly hear, let alone understand, each 
other. Prof. Royal Montgomery checks cost-rais- 
ing tendencies against the Federal Wages and 
Hours Act. He debates strikes in terms of in- 
creased costs. The private secretaries see the 
labour situation in terms of Lewis’s personal ani- 
mosity to the President. We judge contemporary 
history in the light of what we think ought to be 
done on grounds of morality and liberality (we 
are naturally convinced of our prescience on these 
matters) ; and, like Prof. de Kiewiet on the U.S. 
and the British Empire, judge politics by what 
should be if men were only for an instant 
sensible. 

We are not much interested in balancing con- 
flicting interests; we are for decency, morality, 
fair play. But the private secretaries shake their 
heads. They don’t know what we mean. Support 
a left wing faction in Ruragonia? Do you mean 
support X who has no following, or Y who is an 
emigré, they ask with a bewildered expression 
on their faces. What are you doing, we demand, 
to settle the differences between the Federated 
Board and the Union of Artisans? They look 
at us with pity. Evidently we do not know that 
the chiefs of these two great concerns cannot sit 
at the same table together. Then do you support, 
we continue . .. but they are off. They can waste 
no time with people so divorced from reality. 
They have to deal with the problems and decisions 
of to-day and reach the best compromise possible 
to keep the machine of State running. They 
must compromise between what ought to be 
and what the departments consider is feasible. 
They must. exert their influence—for private 
secretaries like Mr. Lindley have great influence 
—and keep surf-riding on the top of the tricky 
breaker of affairs of State. A subject and a bureau- 
crat are clean different things. 

Political history has been under the cloud of 
economic history these last years. But if one 
turns the remarkable pages of Trevelyan’s history 
of England under the Stuarts, one will read a 
fascinating account of politics under Charles II. 

Politics appear to have a purpose, policies are 
logical, the end is sure. The researcher into the 
documents of the period, however, no doubt 
thinks that its politics were not so simple as the 
professor’s bold generalisations would suggest. 
The researcher sees only the contradictions ; he 
denies a pattern exists 

What in effect has occurred is that in order to 
make the twenty-five years of that reign intelligible 
in a few pages, the professor has had to paint in 
the style of Turner ; the researcher sees a Cana- 
letto—if he is lucky. Very few can envisage 4 
picture at all. And such is the difficulty with 
American politics. Just as in Charles II’s reign, 
there is no policy. A broad directive on the lines 
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of the Atlantic Charter is laid down, and within 
. 1 " ii 
pe found. Indeed, one has only to read the pro- 
fessors’ book to realise how difficult it is to turn 
The diversity, the infinite variety of patterns, the 
lines that aimlessly confuse the design, present 
for the researcher in American 
history the most intriguing problems. Will the 
political historian master them? Will he produce 
at some time in the future an exciting, convincing 
story of what is now the present? Professor 
Brogan is in the field. Who follows in his train ? 
Nogt ANNAN 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 


Harriet Martineau. By JOHN CRANSTOUN 
Nevitt. Muller. §s. 

] suppose that few people ever read nowadays 
the once famous Jilustrations of Political Economy ; 
and, outside the specialist, neither the account of 
her American travels nor her really admirable 
History of England from 1815 to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws has managed to contrive for 
Harriet Martineau more than the faint shadow 
of immortality. Yet there was a time when the 
little deaf girl from Norwich was, Queen Victoria 
apart, perhaps the best-known woman in England. 
Great hostesses sent their carriages to bring her 
to their receptions; cabinet ministers sent her 
advance copies of blue books; even Lord 
Brougham treated her with politeness, though, 
characteristically, he cheated her out of the 
hundred pounds he promised her for her tales. 
It is difficult to think of any Englishwoman, in 
the field of social inquiries, who did better work * 
than Harriet Martineau until Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Mr. Nevill’s brief biography is a model of its 
kind. He tells a straightforward tale with clarity, - 
and he makes every page of it interesting. No 
one would claim for Miss Martineau originality 
or imagination. But she had great courage, an 
amazing power of work, and an intellectual 
integrity which neither the desire for fame nor 
the need for comfort could touch. When she 
found the religion in which she had been brought 
up untenable, she said so, quite simply and 
straightforwardly, even though it meant that, for 
most of her life, her brother, the eminent 
Unitarian divine, never spoke to her again. She 
bore uncomplainingly her heavy burdens of 
deafness, ill-health and a mother who seemed 
anxious to be cruel to Harriet in the proportion 


that she owed her gratitude. When she visited 
the United States she announced her support of 
the Abolitionists she knew that this 
meant a torrent of abuse, and even some physical 
risk. She had always to work her living ; and 

who reads Mr. Nevill’s account of a 
normal day in her life can fail to admire the 
zealous devotion with which she applied herself 
to her tasks. She was almost always clear-headed 
and generous-minded. What she had to say she 
said with a vigour and a pungency which make 
her History, for example, a document of real 
importance for its time. Probably no one did 
more than she did to make the classical political 
economy the accepted orthodoxy of her day. She 
was a real pioneer in winning an important place 
for women in journalism ; and her adaptation of 
Comte still remains the best summary of the posi- 
tive philosophy. She was never mean, never spite- 
ful, and never jealous. There are few things more 
charming in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century than Mrs. Gaskell’s account of her 
meeting with Charlotte Bronté. ‘‘ The very 
little bright-haired sprite . . . looking not above 
fifteen . . . who went red all over with pleasure ” 
when Harriet told her that Fane Eyre was “‘a 
first-rate book ”’ probably got more encourage-. 
ment from Miss Martineau than from anyone 
except Thackerdy. 

No doubt she had her eccentricities—her 
enthusiasmx for mesmerism and, therefrom, for 
that Mr. Atkinson in whom she found what 
Charlotte Bronté described as “‘a combination 
of the Greek sage of antiquity with the modern 
European man of science,” seems to us now more 
like an unhappy effort to find love instead of 
acquaintance ; and it is difficult not to be amused 
that she should combine so fervid an infidelity 
with a capacity to be shocked at Charlotte Bronté’s 
forthright insistence that the love of men and 
women dwells in the realm of the flesh as well 
es in that of the spirit. Mr. Nevill is wholly 
fair in emphasising her moral arrogance; and 
her humbler neighbours at Ambleside must often 
have been divided between irritation at her intel- 
lectual condescension and pleasure in her kindly 
generosity. 

Mr. Nevill has brought out admirably in his 
little book the energy and devotion and courage 
of a very remarkable-woman. She overcame 
immense handicaps, some personal to herself and 
her family, others rogted in the circumstances of 
her time. She overcame them, too, without ever 
becoming a bitter or frustrated person. She had 
a fine and deep humanitarianism which made her 


9? 
the ally of most of the great causes of her time. 
She lived in a temper of noble independence, and 
whatever she achieved was the outcome of her 
own efforts. She, faced a hard life with courage 
and serenity, and she took its many bitter blows 
without complaint. Mr. Nevill has written the 
life of a woman the knowledge of whose honesty 
and devotion renews one’s faith in the dignity of 
human nature. HAROLD J. Lask1 


THE BROTHER-IN-LAW 


Appeasement’s Child. By Tuomas J. HAMILTON. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


While the stock of General Franco has fallen 
heavily in England since the war, this has, gene- 
rally speaking, been due to his attachment to Ger- 
many, rather than to a real understanding of the 
chaos and misery that he has brought upon his 
country. Compared with the quarrelsome and 
deluded Red factions, Franco had the merit (it 
was thought) of being free from wild ideas. Law 
and order would be restored; and although Fas- 
cism was romanticism in its most decadent stage, 
many influential people managed to convince 
themselves that it was nevertheless orderly, prac- 
tical and efficient. This delusion still persists as 
an underground nostalgia in spite of the war; 
indeed, the war keeps it in cold storage. The 
arguments of patriotism and self-interest, the pas- 
sions of war, distract us from remembering that 
Fascism is not only inhumane, but an unrealistic, 
disorderly and stultifying condition of mind. 

This is a truism, but after reading Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s excellent report of life in Franco’s Spain until 
1941, one cannot help saying it again. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was the correspondent of the New 
York Times in Madrid, and who took his wife and 
child to live there with him, has been able to 
give an extremely valuable and almost domesti- 
cally intimate picture of what General Franco has 
done. It is a detached picture done in that spirit 
of stern and insatiable homely curiosity which is 
one of the great American qualities; and Mr. 
Hamilton’s conclusion was that Franco was an 
under-estimated enemy of America, first of all, 
and of the Allied Nations. The book was written, 
of course, before the complete victory in Africa 
and the Italian collapse, and Mr. Hamilton's 
warning about strategy have lost their force. But 
Spain owed little but the trapping of Fascism to 
Italy; the Germans at Hendaye have always been 
the reality in Franco’s mind—and also in the un- 
happy minds of his wretched people. And in 
Latin-America he is still a nuisance to us 

















CARRYING IT AROUND 


* In a global war it is advisable to carry 
the world in your hand. It is also possible. 
* In listening to, or readi or talking 
about the news, readers of Ye 

take down their file. The world lies 
before them. 

* They get each month a specially 
peogavell group of maps in colour: maps o 
« new kind—economic, strategic, political 
—providing a perspective to a world at 
war. From them, as New Statesman 
says, they learn more than geography. 

%* Each month, too, comes a brief and 
objective commentary written without 
passion’ by experts; each year a perman- 
ent book-style binder for quick filing, 
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where also study this unique publication, 


than communiques. 

% Investigate Serial Maps. Send a post- 
card to the Editors, asking for a specimen 
map and fuller details (mentioning The 
New Statesman).—Write : 
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MARXISM TODAY 
Edited by Prof. Farrington 


1 MARX AS AN 
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the INDIVIDUAL 
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EVGENY 
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Translated: OLIVER ELTON 
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RUSSIA’S GREATEST 


TORQUEMADA 


(POWYS MATHERS) 


112BEST CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


With 3 Biographical Notes of 
the man, the poet, and the 
translator. Portrait. 


“Tf there was a‘Crossword King,’ 
—Manchester Evening News = 


AF INOGENEV 
_ DISTANT | 
POINT 
LAWRENCE & WISHART Ltd. = “Russia's best play.” 2/6 — 
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i| Chambers’s 
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Dictionary 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


975 pages 51,000 definitions 
20/- net 
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TRUGSATYOPSUEONUV ASHI 





BEST 
9/- 


Messrs, Chambers have pleasure in 
announcing the publication of a reviced 
and enlarged edition of their well known 
and, in these times, indispensable 
TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. The 
new edition has been ievised and ex- 
tended in the light of most receni 
developments, and includes a supple- 
ment of nearly 1,000 definitions added 
to the existing 50,000. The articles on 
the vitamins have been brought full 
up to date, and the sulphonamide 
= drugs, the use of which has revolu- . 
= tionised certain branches of medic 
= treatment, are now described at some 
= length. Considerable additions have 
= also been made in the fields of chemica 
warfare, industria! leating, electro- 
= therapeutic reatment, optic and 
mathematics. 


AUTTOOERASOONGSAHAAAUSR DNASE 
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Looking at Mr. Hamilton’s detailed, factual 
picture, into which so little emotional colour has 
been introduced, the historian would say, first of 
all, that Spain has again shown her stubborn sec- 
tarian hatred of all government. The “Reds” 
muddled. and quarrelled, but their errors, which 
had some excuse in-the frantic atmosphere of civil 
war and international betrayal, have been fantas- 
tically surpassed by Franco, who has the country 
to himself and at peace. The incompetence—one 
should perhaps say the egotism—of Spaniards is 
chronic, and many of the farces which Mr. 
Hamilton describes are exactiy what went on in 
Spanish life under all the Governments of the last 
hundred years or more. The trait is one that has 
charm only in periods of prosperity and in times 
when the humanity of the people oils the jolting 
wheels. In times of poverty, starvation and vin- 
dictiveness, the charm becomes an ugly cynicism. 
There was starvation in the south when Mr. 
Hamilton was there. In pretty Carmona, a little 
white town on its hill with a look of Rye or Win- 
chelsea about it, they were distributing bread only 
to those who looked as though they would live. 
Children tramped the roads to the next town, 
hoping to find a meal there. Nothing was to be 
had in their homes. The areas of starvation were 
erratic; but in places where a certain amount of 
food was available, the contrast beween what the 
rich could get and the little that was left for the 
poor reached a degree of shamelessness uncom- 
mon even in Spain. The stupidity of the Spanish 
rich, who are putting a rope round their necks 
once more, is unexampled in history. What else 
could be expected? Nepotism had always been 
accepted. And the effect of Franco’s regime was 
to impose a vastly larger load of privileged groups 
upon the country. 

Contrary to the general belief, the material 
destruction caused by the civil war in Spain was 
not very great. Irun, at the frontier, was kept in 
ruins for the benefit of the tourist or because the 


pesetas a month, say, a shilling or two shillings a 
week. This was Franco’s temper when his 
country was short of oil and coal, when its trans- 
port system was totally disorganised, and when 
he had little foreign exchange. It is true that he 
had strokes of bad luck, though he could hardly 
claim that he had no part in helping on the 
European war, or that the policy of guns 
instead of butter was a propitious one. But 
there were two disastrous harvests. There were 
also serious floods on the Guadalquivir. Yet 
when one reads of the ideas which occurred 
to his Government at this time one must 
be struck by the tragic absurdity of its in- 
spiration. Back to Philip II! They did go back 
to Philip II. In a country where the very towns 
and villages conduct themselves as if they are in- 
dependent States, Franco imposed a totally cen- 
tralised government. The very mayors were 
appointed from headquarters. Like Philip in the 
Escorial, Franco’s men wrote their way painfully, 
blind as moles, through a mountain of papers and 
instructions. The famous vertical syndicates 
overlapped, and, of course, turned into violently 
quarrelling bodies. Instead of getting the pro- 
gressive industries of the Basque provinces and 
Catalonia on their feet once more, the regime 
thwarted and persecuted them, because of their 
separatism and their part in the war; and there 
were mad schemes like the one for starting an 
automobile industry in Madrid, which is remote 
from all sources of raw material. But of course, 
plans and projects abounded. The Spaniards 
have always excelled in blue prints for the future. 
There was an irrigation plan, for example, for 
Franco had naturally given back the confiscated 
estates and had made it clear that he had no inten- 
tion of dealing with the agrarian question. His 
crowning folly—an act of quixotism among 
modern States nowadays—was to pay back his 
debt to Germany. He paid roughly a year’s ex- 
ports to Germany and, of course, got nothing in 
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weakened by the fact that the Germans are 4; 
Hendaye. He is strong because the Phalange js 
hated; he is weak because the Spanish people are 
crying out for help that can come only from out- 
side. Workers and monarchists are in contact 
with each other. Mr. Hamilton is exceedingly 
interesting on the political intrigues, and especi- 
ally on the subject of the split with Sufier, who 


seemed to have been chosen as the Spanish Laval, 


The quarrel is a mysterious one. As is well 
known, Franco and Sufier are brothers-in-law, 
Perhaps it became irritating for the chieftain to 
hear himself called “the. most famous brother-in- 
law in Spain.” V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE HARROW REPLICAS 


Purcell and Handel in Bickham’s Entertainer, 
30s. Parthenia, by Byrp, JoHN BULL anp 
ORLANDO GIBBONS, 35s. Organ Prelude in 
B Minor, by J. S. Bacu, 15s. The Autograph 
of Three Masters, 10s. 6d. W. Heffer. 

How dull and glaring the published music of to-day 
looks, when put beside these gay masterpieces of early 
engraving ! What charm and elegance in the baroque 
girl at the virginals, portrayed as a frontispiece! Her 
tumbling hair follows the whorls of the lettering, with 
all its elaborate paraphs ; her decently lowered eyelids 
are drawn with the same light touch that strings the 
semi-quavers ; and often, fluttering the pages, one 
is uncertain whether these are staves of highly ornate 
music or the leafy branches of poplar or aspen. By 
the eighteenth century the engraving process had been 
perfected, with the result that the page, though still 

exquisite, has not the same poetic freedom—as of 2 

definite work of art. But the en-tétes, on the other 

hand, are even more fantastically pretty, as are the 
pen-cadenzas which surround the titles. We are less 
self-confidently exuberant to-day. It seems probable 
that the glum propriety of perfect plainness which 
secures the masterpieces of contemporary music is at 
least preferable to the art nouveau pictures on the 
covers of Edwardian valses—though not, I think, to 



































































town had no importance. But the loss of life had return. This in a country which was dying for the vignette of Vesuvius (with peasants, or perhaps 1 J Set by 
been huge. Over a million people were killed in lack of foreign exchange. A characteristic result brigand lurking behind a rock) that would preface, in We « 
the civil war, which is as large as the casualties of of rigidly controlled life and industry was the the-editions of a hundred years ago, a set of florid MM of hun 
the whole of the British Empire between 1914 and reappearance of that ancient Spanish conveni- variations by Moscheles, Herz or Thalberg. quotati 
1918. Franco’s first step was to add largely to ence, the “fixer” or agent, who arranges all the The MS. replicas have an interest of a different HM with t 
that total by executions. He then kept scores of fortnalities, gets you your ration book, your car order, though the swooping tails characteristic of 

thousands of skilled workmen in gaol; and no licence, your export permit, the innumerable Bach’s quavers give to his page the look of something fj RULES- 
man who was politically tainted could hope forem- official interviews, on commission, and, when _ reflected in a wildly faulty mirror. Character must be AS 
ployment. For the unemployed there was no necessary, distributes the bribes. Under Franco to some extent as deducible from MS. music as from [of the 
relief. Or nearly no relief, for the funds of the Spain has deserted regeneration for parody. handwriting, and it would be interesting to possess [J should 
Auxilio Social (a copy of Hitler’s Winter Relief) Franco himself now lives like a monarch in re- the graphological data sufficient to “read” the J Turnst 
were as insignificant as its publicity was huge.  tirement. Cautious, narrow, procrastinating, natures of Bach, Beethoven and Schubert from these J by first 
The most a man might hope for was about 17 colourless and vain, he is both protected and admitably reproduced pages. - 
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Caricatures. By G. B. TiEPoto. 
De la More Press, Arcade Gallery Ltd. 1535. 

These are admirable reproductions of the drawings 
now on show at the Arcade Gallery (15 Royal Arcade), 
just out of Old Bond Street. They are a positive plea- 
sure to look at, and offer some pleasing problems to 
boot. For instance, in what sense are they carica- 
tures ? That “ oe = ie eg ag sg 
in Casanova and Goldoni” . that “ this is how 


influenced later draughtsmen. Mr. 

gests, if that is not too strong a word, toys whic aes 
ey hk Dedinten ios oe Ga 1 hint from 
Nos. 9 and 16; certainly No. 2 reminds one strongly 
of a figure by Goya, and notoriously Goya was influ- 
enced by Tiepolo. Be that as it may, these reproduc- 
tions are excellent—businesslike and umpretentious ; 
the drawings themselves are brilliant, No. 25 being 


album is cheap at fifteen shillings, and it is to be hoped 
that the Arcade Gallery will persevere. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 705 


Set by G. W. Stonier 

We offer the usual prizes for the weirdest examples 
of human or animal behaviour in poetry. Actual 
quotations (not more than 15 lines long), together 
with their sources, are wanted. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, August 16th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 


the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION No. 702 


Set by Catherine Carswell 

Yeats wrote the line, “‘ The slow black oxen of the 
years.” Equally true, or more so, would be “ The 
swift white greyhounds of the years.”” Competitors are 
asked for verse quotations, not exceeding two lines, 
with impromptu alternatives which reverse the state- 
ment while expressing equal or greater truth. 
Report by Catherine Carswell 

Yeats never wrote that line. He wrote : 

“ The years like great black oxen tread the world.” 


Only one reader—and that not a competitor—has 
informed me of my lamentable lapse. The editor, 
fully informed, is magnanimous. T6 all I tender my 
shame-faced apologies, and I invite a booby prize by 
way of execration or exultation according to tempera- 
ment. For this cock-eyed contest there are close upon 
200 entries, from the obvious “ All’s wrong with the 
world” to the sensitive re-rendering of Beaumar- 
chais’s “ Je me presse de rire de tout, de peur d’étre 
obligé d’en pleurer ” into “ Fe me presse de pleurer de 
tout, de peur d’étre obligé d’en rire,” offered as a “ suit- 
able motto for Ed., N.S. & N.” but otherwise in- 
eligible because prose. Considerable dissatisfaction 
with the poets as truth-tellers is revealed, and rough 
play is made with familiar tags. It ranges from face- 
tiousness to flat-footed rudeness. Self-evident truths 
are not easily stated with poetic neatness. The war 
provides many black-tinted spectacles. Some shy or 
sly entrants are barred, by the request for 
impromptu lines, when quoting one poet against 
another. Some, I regret to note (among them a 
frequent prize-winner), misquote their tags. Not for 
me to report the names of such minor offenders. 

With difficulty from this confused arena I select as 
worthy of note: “‘ Towanbucket’s ” “ One leisure 
hour of inner life Is worth an age of blood-streaked 
fame” ; “ Postscript’s” “ What is this life if, free from 
worry, We have no means whereby to hurry”; D. W. 
Barker’s “‘ Plain thinking and high living are no more; 
Stanley Sharpless’s “How feebly does that candle throw 
his beams ; So shines a good deed in a naughty world” ; 
Leslie Johnson’s “ Man wants a good deal here below, 
And wants that good deal long” ; C.K.Y.M.’s “ Scan 
not thyself, but turn thy seeking mind On God, the 
proper study of mankind”; John Coutts’s “For I 
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could love thee twice as much, Loved I not honour more” ; 
and Jas. J. Nevin’s “ Tell us now in lisping numbers, 
Life is just a scrumptious. scream.” 

To save space and show confidence the originals of 
these examples are omitted. The examples fairly 
represent an overwhelming preference for the moral, 
as opposed to the abstract or aesthetic restatement. 
Parody has ruled. 

I divide first place and three guineas between three 
double entries: these from W. J. P.— 


“tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes), pacisque imponere 
morem.” 
sufferre imperium Gothicum, Romane, memento 
(hoc tibi dedecus est), pacemque orare Britannos. 
“TI am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
I am the instrument of Chance ; 
; I am the servant of my Id. 
these from John Brook— ; 
“ Blest pair of Sirens; pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters,, Voice and 
Verse.” 
Curst blare of sirens, spawn of Hell’s delight, 
Air-borne discordant harpies, Noise—and worse ! 
“ Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud-uplifted angel trumpets blow.” 
Where the dim crooning-boys in ashen row 
Their low and muted devil’s trumpets blow. 


and these from W. H. G. Price, who submits (from 
an R.N. hospital ward) “‘ What Shakespeare might have 
said of lend-lease ’— 

Both a borrower and a lender be, 

For borrowing whets the edge of comradeship 
besides what Leigh Hunt might say instead of 

“ . and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake.” 
. . and think how we shan’t take 
Our crowded journey on—for Britain’s sake. 
This leaves a third award of one guinea for division 
between “ Didymus ” for his conversion of Shelley’s 
“ From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure.” 

From the accession of the mind’s slow gain 

He is cut off, 
and Lieut. Sidebotham who, in an Army hut, reflects 
that 

Soot-grimed lads and girls all may 

As angels shine jike golden day. 

Neither “ W. J. P.” nor John Brook gave references 

for their quotations. , Their latitude is excused. 
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ened was held on August 4th in London. 
Mr A. Warter, who presided, said that 
a. Fs Union Cinemas, Limited, they had 


built up reserves in the ‘Corporation for > }{URT Woop School, Peaslake, Guildford. 


preciation and amortisation amountin 


£2,250,000. In addition, the reserves and un- 
distributed profits totalled £1,750,000, and it Pixtwoab, | 


Was — that at the present rate of pro- 
gress 
equal to the entire ordinary share capital. 


Last year the chairman had sounded a peal en A Toetens ton Suatien, 


note of caution that E.P.T., whilst it re- 
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be. to say the least of it, as good as last 
year. The report was adopted. 
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8 Gower St, W. 
“ARTS (TEM. 7540). ‘Festival of English 
Comedy. The Rivals, Constant Couple, 
‘The Maginene, Misalliance. Th. Mem., 55. 


LAYHOUSE (Whi 77a), | nightly at 6. oid Vic 
pI a : The Ri ~~ is are 

y, in “ Russ as,” a 
lay. by X a ages 9 Simonov, eer i 
Er Last week. 


ONDON a Phuharmonic Arts Club. 

Reading Room (1st Floor) Polytech 
Upper Regent St. Mon. .next, Aug. oth, at 
7.30 p.m. Scott Goddard on the Music of 
Arthur Bliss (with em, etc.). Admission 
(non-members), 15. Full particulars of 
membership from aaa 295 Regent St., 
W.1. (LAN 2572). 

ERAL D Cooper Chamber Concerts oe 
pices of Chamber Concert Society 
British Music, Old and New. Wigmore Hal 
To-day (Sat.), Aug. 7th, at 3. Denise Lassi- 
monne, Peter Pears, Benjamin Britten, Grinke- 
Forbes-Phillips ae works by Lawes, Gibbons, 
Nay Bax, etc. 6d., Su . 6d., at Hall, 
Ibbs & Tillett, 124 W. fore 
UNCH-TIME Music dail +, ES St. 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn Viaduct. Free. 
ROMENADE Concerts, Royal Albert ee. 

Nightly at 7 till Aug. 21st, B.B.C. Sym- 
hony Orchestra. Conductor: Sir Henry 
wy. Associate Conductor: Sir Adrian 
Boult. 3s., 45., $5-, 65., 7s. 6d. Prom. (doors only), 
2s. Details at Hall. (Ken. 3661.) 


bitions, Lectures and Meetings 
asgexe Art Club, 44th Anoual Exhibition at 
Tech, College, ‘orest Rd., Walthamstow. 
Daily from 2.30-8, Aug. 2-14. "Admission free. 
HOGARTH and English Caricature, AIA 
Exhibition, 84 Charlotte St., W.1. Open 
12—3 and 5.30—8 ; Sats., 12—6. Wed., Aug. 
a1th, at 7.30. Osbert Lancaster: A Modern 
Caxtoonist on Old Caricature. Sat., § p.m.: 
guide lecture by Dr. F. D, , Klingender. 
HAT is a Baha’i ?”’—a series of talks— 
Baha’i Centre, 46  Bhcomabery Street, 
W.C.1. Sundays, 73 30 p.m. August Sth : 
“Man Made in the Image of God.” 
OMMUNIST Policy on Housing. Lec- 
turer: Isabel Browr. Films. Cam- 
bridge Theatre, Aug. 8th, 6 p.m. Adm. 2s. 
“ [NDIv’ S Fight for Freedom.” Public 
meeting. Aug. 9th, 7 p.m., Holborn Hall, 
Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. Speakers : Mrs. Hydri 
Bhattacharya, Dr. N. Gangulee, V. S. Sasthry, 
Kartar Singh, S. P. Mithra and others. Adm. 
free. Swaraj House, and Hindustani Social Club. 
wx ree Party Meetings every Sunday, 
3to 8 H yde Park. 
HH: Cc DENT « on‘ Youth i in the Community” ; 
also Russian film “Road to Life,” 
2.15 p.m. Sun., August 1sth. Tickets on appli- 
cation or at door. Secretary, Morley College 
Youth wee apd -saeaemamned 61 Westminster 
Par. 7 ad, S.E. 
™ BF! TAIN Sen ‘the Pace,” Barbara Ward 
on International repercussions Beveridge, 
Sept. oth. City readers interested write Social 
Security League, 51 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. August 6th, 
Marjorie Gullan reading from the Romantic 
Poets. Aug. 13th, A. V. soton on “ The Decline 
and Fa all of Romantic Ballet.”” 7.30. Adm, 2s. 


Conference and Summer Schoo! 
“"[‘HE Place of Community Centres in Post- 

“War Development.”” Week-end Confer- 
ence on September 18th at Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1, and on September roth at 
the Great Hall, British Medical Association, 
"Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Speakers include 
Dr. Ernest Barker, Sir Robert Wood (Deputy 
Secretary, Board cf Education), Mr. Manzoni 
(Engineer and Surveyor to Birmingham City 
Corporation), and Mr. E. J. Savage (Education 
Officer L.C.C.) Programmes, particulars from 
Secretary, National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
| EFUGEE Youth Summer Camp, Chessing- 

ton, Surrey. July 31rst.Sept. 4th. Costs 
(incl. fares) approx. £1 10s. p.w. Part-time 
agric ery Union wages). Free German Youth 
Office, 2 Belsize Park, N.W.3. PRI mrose 1595. 











Fellowships 

RESEARCH Fellowship. The Selly Oak 
Colleges offers Fellowship of £500 a year 

for one or two years for research into the pur- 
pose and methods of Adult Education. Apply 
cations by 23rd August, 1943, to Registrar, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 29, from 
whom applic. form and partics. can be obtained. 
JROVISIONAL National ¢ ouncil for Mental 


Health. Fellowships up to £100 are offered 
for six months’ training in educa stional and 
clinical psychology. Applicants must have 


nours Degree in Psychologwyor its equivalent, 
together with teaching experience or other experi- 
ence with children acceptable to the appointing 
Committee. Details and forms of application— 
to be returned Aug. 25th—from 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. 
Typing and Literary 
j RITE for Profit. Send 4d. for booklet. 
Regent Institute (191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
CON FRIBUTORS, experienced in trade, 
able and willing to bring their best abilities 
to bear, invited to communicate with the editor 
of old-estab. journal Reg ilar opportunities. 
Write Box “ A.B.,” co 95 Bishopsgate, E.C 
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Y 
ination: tous sane 7 Se 50 Yarns) Se aoe of 
> £325, plus war bonus 
(at present 18s. i. ). Full 
sag oh an extablished mixed club 
orm war bonus | 


og Aug. 5) come 
Co-operative Soc., Ltd. “High 
RVICE of Youth. Wanted in ened 
next, Tutor (woman) for training Youth 
t will be combined with that 
the Youth Centre at Bishop’s 
Stortford, under the Herts Education Authority. 
Candidates must have had active experience A 
work in Clubs for young people. Sala: 
to qualifications and ex. Apply to the 
Hockerill Training College, Bishop’s Saeed 
ANTED immediatel 

1. At hostel for elderly men and women 
needing special understanding, woman as war- 
den, or married couple (husband gardener and 


at refugee hostels : 


2. Atc ildren’s hostel 
cook for household of 20; experi- 
enced ‘ucdbiiee, chiefly for food production ; 
children’s muipet, fully or partly trained, Eithe 


German an advantage. 


loomsbury House, 
SORTHAND- Tyr. 
evacuated to Manor ouse, 2 miles from main 
line rly. junction in North Oxon. 
i child who could be accom- 
modated at House, or two or three friends who 
could Ag ~ small cottage in grounds. 

_ State Ss 
INT ‘EN ANCE and ket money offered 
intelligent interests, 
with without small child, seem care house and 


HILDREN’S holiday help required, pre- 
ferably able to swim and cycle. 
97 College Road, Epsom. Tel. : 
ELPHI Dance Co. require Stage Manager, 
elect., simple eee. 
4! Kingsway, S.W.1 
en’s Farm, Romans 
‘South Maeen Devon, moderately pro- 
gressive school, requires, September, a Froebel- 
trained teacher for 6-7 years group. Also trained 
‘or experienced person to take charge nursery 
Mothers with children welcomed. 
ESIDENTIAL Narsery near Newmarket. 
] immediately woman 
responsibility for 24 children under five. Train- 
ing or experience essential. 
details to Friends’ 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W 
“LASGOW School of Art. 
vited for post of Senior Assistant i in Draw- 
ing and jg Department of above. 
pplications, stating age, qual., 
y testimonials, to acting Sec., 
, Glasgow, C.3, by August 16th. 
TANTED end Sept., resid. superintendent 
evacuated Nursery School, 54 children, 
Rurnham Scale 3, Scale 4, 100 children on return 
5 Leonards Nursery 
School, Bedwell Park, Essendon, Herts. 
3 Voluntary evening and week- 
end workers (men and women) to act 
as local Organisers for National Youth Move- 
Write for particulars: J.T.S i 
House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
UTOR wanted to teach English to elderly 
Jewish lady in N.W. 3 area. T 
three lessons per week. 
ESIDENT teacher, with Froebel or similar 
qualification and French, for small group 


Write giving full 
War Relief Service, Friends 


Daweany School, nr. Blair Atholl, Perthshire. 


L atin and E nglish subs. 
£150/£200 accdg. 
Box H 2954, 10 Hertford Street, Cant 
JANTED Temp. S/T. 

weeks ; also typists. 





, 70s.-B80s.; odd/days 
*Phone REG. 3691. 













BROOK S Nursery requires ! “I Om.” Winy 7s Fall, 
Helper. Qut-of-school activities, sewing, 4 for all. | 1/3.8 he es 4 
RESIDENT 1 required a3 


for care of children under ent 
mabe Sea ent | 
rec. 
C{OOD home and salary offered French o¢ | SOUN 
Swiss fond of children, in return 
general first French lessons. Box.1422. 


. Iris 
DUCATED Girl wants work, Aug./ 
Pref. board with family ; sm. sal. Box 1463. 
ge age nl woman wants useful part- 
time work, poosn sms Box 1441. 
PRIVERSITY woman (46), pracycal, init., 
reqs. paso post s hostel ner eaee 
tering, cooking, » sewing. I 
NTELLIGE , well-educated gentlewoman, 
’ exempt call-up, desires perm. post, London- 
Tunb Ps area. Competent sec., ‘yping, 


» practical experi 
eins or lh ng Salary £250. "Tx 1956. 
MAS, (47) 8 sone res pos., rehabilitation, 
ts 3) specialty. Box 1254. 
Woman.” inteligent 1), seeks position, 
Sept., with progr. politician or journalist. 
London. Sec. exper. Sh./typg. Box 1249. 
NCONDITIONAL C.O., 25, and ¢. 
eg work with children. Experienced 
evacuee hostel. Clerical, typing, 
gardening knowledge. Progressive 
tel nif. Wages unimportant. Box 1268. 
Teacher, Hon. M.A., over age, seeks 
ong. Lond. dist. Eng., Ger., Span., etc. 
World-wi le exp. Ar testimonials, diplomatic 
and other. Success lang. exams. Box 1367. 
ITUATION wanted. Experienced house- 
work, children. Week-ends off, pocket 
money. Box C C, Smith’s Bookshop, Richmond. 
EACHER, 22, male, some experience, 
university education (Oxon.), requires 
post of real social service in evacuated school 
or hostel, ae accessible London. Box 1354. 
E* -JRNL ST. C.O., 26, married, seeks 
pros. farm job, Michaelmas, where intell. 
will appreciated. Strong, keen. 34 yrs. 
ex G cottage. Box 1379. 
EGETARIAN cook, over age, fond of 
“her te * aa house work, seeks suitable 
post. Box1 
-O. (24), 4S. .» Ist class hons, maths,, seeks 
work, — mathematical or statisti- 
cal. Box 1 
DUCATED lady (42) Refugee, gram- 
matically minded, int. social work, wide 
bus. ey organiset, ‘sks. suit. post. Box 1287. 
ENT (25) exempt, wants congenial 
part-time work, London. Box 1336. 
.O. ex-schoolmaster (exempt.), seeks work. 
Exp. gardener, poultry, farming, odd 
jobs, driver. Ware, Brookside, Coniston, Lancs. 
TH Year Architectural Student, Grade 3, re- 
quires outdoor work. Box 1363. 
LECTRICAL Engineef (Pole) desires post. 
Do most things. Go anywhere. Box 1385. 





Specialised Training . 
"THE Dilys Ajax Secretarial College, 29 
Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2548) 
gives thorough and prac. training. Individ. 
tuition. Intensive or part-time courses of des. 





Personal 
FFICER (R.A.F.) would appreciate oppor- 
tunity of hearing good music, records, 
etc., Shrewsbury,—Shawbury district. Box 1311. 
PARE time work (via post) of any nature 
wanted. Graduate, first class classics. 
Box 1310. 
[SOLATED Landgirl desires holiday. Beauti- 
ful cntry. Possibility lively and intelligent 
contacts. Grateful for suggestions. Box 1309. 
Mvsic student offers to store, play, keep 
tuned and look aftér piano at owner’s 
risk, in Earl’s Court ——- Alternatively 
will purchase if offered a — Box 1297. 
RENCH and German lessons by highly 
ualified teacher. Mod. terms. Box 1289. 
Y UNG Lady (artist), reqs. accom. with con- 
genial people, Liverpool area. Box 1263. 
EAD Noises and Ear Trouble. Sufferer 
will gladly send free partics. of cure. No 
medical treatment. Box 1258. 
GUE DJIEFF books or pamphlets wanted. 
ritles, price and peners condition to 
BM/BOMA, Eonton, W W.C.1. 
AN reader recommend cure for chronic 
catarrh of the eyes? Box 1251. 
[NVISIBLE Mending on burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments (except knitwear) in 
one week. Send or call. Bell Invisible Menders 
Ltd., 73 (M) New Bond Street, W.1. 
i*2 TERESTED in writing? Half Fees 
Correspondence Courses at London School 
of Journalism. Free advice and book from 
Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., 
W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 
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anes f mily, hi at a 
Ree Russian eke 
; ed. Write Mats.-Dinesr Lancaster 
PEACE aulet-holiday ? _ lt pos Derby. 


French-speaking Englis 
quire members, male and female. Acting ex- 
perience unnecessary but fluent French essen- 
tial. *Box 14406. 
PGs taken, eg ot = winter. Modern 


conveniences, Bazalgette, 
yA pe Rd South eg eng 


Pde gene wanted to complete young 
Windermere, August 28th to 


ee 4S icall exempt, as 


canine, = seal to yo 
~ ee experlenced, fmteiligens 
oo interested music, history. Domesti- 
could manag: Lond 


ion. Box 1435. 
Te oO furn. room Seems to let to couple in exchange 
tering for owner (educat. man on war 
wali "Riclmond 5366. 

by peg bt 3 Opportunity keen beginner to 
regularly idle pian 2 

Hampstead. 2 Miss P. Goodin, 2 Holford 
widow (33), arrested T.B., would Tike 
to contact another, similar, any age under 
50, MF oe ae ee tae in country. Interested 


‘AP POSTWAR Planing Group wish. to take 
over a hostel for Enuretics, where there 
is scope for ge oe ma work. Box 1413. 
ED. Russian conversation, evenings. 
N.2 district. Box 1410, : 
ANTED Basic Russian Lessons. N.W. 
London district. Details to “F.F., 
c/o Streets, 6 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
HUNGARIAN girl would like Senine work, 
Nursing, home help, sec., etc. Box 1372. 
APTAIN’S wife wishes share a refined 
house or have separate bedroom and 
sitting-room with board and attendance, 
London area, where son, 2 years, can be looked 
after while she is out all day. In week-ends. 


Bechsrew Grand Piano, No. $4413. 
7ft. 3in. What offers ? Seen by appoint- 
ment. Box 1371. 
OULD anyone fond of country life care 
for duration home in Sussex cottage? 
Small oF ogy os Share work. Child not 
objected to. Box 13 352 
FREE holiday in ornwall, offered Spanish, 
or Po ese-speaking ‘lady, Zs exchange 
conversation, lessons, etc. Box 125 
ANTED few weeks Boarding School Holi- 
days. Happy home. ® boys, 6 and 8. 
References. Moderate terms. Box ang- 
LWAYS wanted. Music, especially 18th 
century or earlier, and Books on Music. 
Collections and single valuable items. Also 
Proceedings of the Musical Association. 67 
vols., or single vols. O. Haas, 49A Belsize 
Park Gardens, London, N.W.3¢ PRImrose 1488. 
ULY issue of “La Lettre de la France 
Combattante ” (News of Fighting France), 
in English, is now on sale. Contents: Achicve- 
ments of the French Committee of National 
Liberation in Algiers, General Giraud’s London 
Visit, French Pilots in Russia, etc. Particulars 
and subscriptions : The Editor, “ La Lettre de 
la France Combattante,” 4 Carlton Gdns., S.W.1, 
PLAY the piano now. By the world-famous 
Master Study Course, producing Perfect 
Pianists through science and psychology. Book- 
let free for stamp. Mr. Percy Fenn-Macklin, 
Dominion House, Bartholomew Close, E.C.1. 
RCHARD School, King’s Langley, offers 
accommodation couple and child (7-14), 
and first-rate education latter in exchange 
wife’s assistance kit. Could en age husband 
as gardener. _ Write Principal or KL 7306. 
WN ONOMARK. Permanent, confidential, 
4 blitzproof London address. Letters re- 
directed immediately. Pre p.a. Royal patronage. 
Write BM/Mono1z2, 
[TALIAN, highly exper. “teacher, has some 
available time for lessons or et oe? 
Write : R. Tiberi, 49 Gloucester Rd., I. 
MOKING habit cured. handy Jona 
Booklet, 3d. (stamps). Victor Institute, 
Victor House, Colwyn Bay. 
ABOUR Monthly, 6d. Post free 7d. Postal 
subscription 7s. r annum, post free; 
from Publishers, 134 Ballards Lane, London, 
N.3. Contents of August issue : Sicily and the 
Second Front, by Ivor Montagu; Can They 
Quench Volcanoes ? by Quaestor ; Housing— 
in War and Peace, by J. R. Campbell ; Trades 
Union Congress, by Peter Kerrigan; ‘The 
Kayyur Heroes, by P. C. Joshi; he Come 
munist Congress, by R. Palme Dutt; Service 
Pensions, by Wm. Gallacher, M.P. ; Engels on 
Guerilla Warfare ; Book Reviews. 
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